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DEPOSITED BY THE 
YNIT@D STATES OF AMERICA 


SEP 16 “46 


of the State Department 


“OFLC” 
which Acting Secretary Acheson recently re- 
ported to Congress has accomplished “an out- 


n Wien is THIS Comparatively new State De- 


partment “alphabet” known as 


standing achievement” by completing almost half 
its job through the disposal of $3,500,000,000 of 
overseas war surplus for a net return of 
$1,000 ,000,000 4 

Officially, it is the Office of the Foreign Liqui- 
dation Commissioner, the liquidator of overseas 
property excess to the needs of our armed forces. 

Actually, it is far more than that, for its task 
also involves world relief and rehabilitation, as 
well as business, economic, and diplomatic prob- 
lems. Serving as one of the blood banks for a 
bleeding world has been a major function of 
OFLC, as provided by Congress in the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944. 

How well its mission is accomplished may have 
is profound an effect on the future relations of 
the United States with the remainder of the world 
asany major diplomatic decision of the State De- 
partment. That is one of the chief reasons why 
the agency under Thomas B. McCabe was trans- 
ferred by Executive order last October! from the 
Army to the Department of State. 

An example of its operations in more than 80 
foreign countries and on 30 Pacific-island groups 
was the sale of 2,000,000 cases of emergency Army 
rations to the U.S. Commercial Company in the 
Philippines for $12,500,000. The former Foreign 
Economic Administration agency then retailed the 
foodstuffs at cost to the hungry Filipinos. By this 
‘tle, OFLC “liquidated” a lot of surplus and also 
headed off a possible famine in the Philippines. 

Mr. Acheson stated in his report that “the re- 
sults obtained by the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner and his staff represent a real return for 
American taxpayers, as well as furnishing a sub- 
stantial contribution to the rehabilitation of a 
war-torn world.” 


|0FLC Is Hydra-Headed Financial “Alphabet” 


But, in view of the fact that OFLC’s global 
stocks run into some 2,000,000 all-different items 
which were needed to win the war, no one sale can 
be labeled as representative of its operations. 

A recent $3,000,000 sale to UNRRA in China 
consisted of telecommunications equipment, medi- 
cal supplies, bridges, pilings, tractors, trucks and 
jeeps, blankets, auto spare parts, tires and tubes, 
and food. Another $3,000,000 sale to the Hong- 
kong government for the rehabilitation of that 
crown colony comprised dry rations, trucks, and 
jeeps. 

OFLC sales in the year and a half of its exist- 
ence have ranged from a few dollars of tobacco 
scraps bought by an individual in Cairo to its big- 
gest sale to date—$1,400,000,000 in surplus located 
in France—sold to the French Government for 
$300,000.000 on credit. 

OFLC has sold paper bags to the Red Cross at 
and Amert- 





Casablanca, bicycles to missionaries 
can consuls—on the Gold Coast, rock candy to a 
firm in India, small vessels to the Chinese, air- 
planes to Indian maharajahs, household goods to 
King Farouk of Egypt, mules to UNRRA, jeeps 
to New Caledonians, quonset huts and 2,000,000 
multi-vitamin tablets to Dutch New Guinea, com- 
plete fixtures of an airfield to Cuba, 37 tons of 
newsprint to an American magazine published in 
Paris, medical supplies to the Royal Afghan Gov- 
ernment, 10 Army hospitals to UNRRA in China, 
a sawmill to a Filipino lumber company, popcorn 
and doughnut mix to a Cairene, an electric organ 
to the Bishop of Lahore, 800 cans of peanuts to 
an officers’ mess in Manila, washboards and shoe 
laces to an individual in India, motoreycles in the 
Canal Zone, radios to the Seventh Day Adventists 
in Cairo, bolts, nuts, and screws to Messrs. Anton, 


' Executive Order 9630. See BuLLETIN of Sept. 30, 1945, 
p. 491; also for departmental order see BULLETIN of Oct. 
28, 1945, p. 703. 
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Antalla, Abdullah, Judah, Kehalof, and Saddri 
Khalaf in Jerusalem, and—three buck sheep to 
Hassan Moh Kalifa in Cairo for $37.50. 

In most demand and sold in greatest quantities 
in all parts of the world have been “food, clothing, 
transportation 
equipment, and medical supplies. Under these 
broad categories are an incredible number of items 
which it took to win the war and which are now 
being used to help win the peace. 

Construction equipment includes such things as 


and shelter”, construction and 


bolts, nuts, screws, jacks, grinders, lathes, saw- 
mills, sheet steel, power plants, cranes, building 
materials, prefabricated wood bridges, Bailey 
bridges, petroleum laboratories, machine tools, 
and even entire pipelines. 

Transportation equipment also runs the gamut: 
all types of vehicles, entire railroads, thousands 
of box cars, Skymasters and Skytrains and Piper 
Cubs, airplane spare parts, hangar equipment, 
landing craft, barges, and countless thousands of 
used tires and tubes. 

Medical supplies, of course, have been in vigor- 
UNRRA in Europe bought dozens 
of hospitals and their entire facilities and rushed 
them to all the stricken areas. Everything from 
sutures to X-ray machines to drugs with 50-cent 
names has been grabbed up by the relief organiza- 
tions and the governments of all the war-torn 
world. 

Food, clothing, and shelter included 
rations, canned meats, fresh butter, popcorn, used 
Army uniforms, nurses’ uniforms, kitchen equip- 
ment, steel huts, and quonset huts by the thou- 
sands—and perhaps the most unusual sale of all, 
$5,000,000 worth of chemical-warfare protective 
clothing, sold to the French Government, to be 
dechemicalized and used in the manufacture of 
civilian clothing. 

An example of how the OFLC tries to overlook 
no bets to return an honest dollar to the Treasury 
was the sale of a wrecked C+46 in the jungles of 
Colombia to the Government of that country for 
$5,000. , 

OFLC does not, however, sell any munitions or 


ous demand. 


have 


warplanes, unless ordered to do so by the State, 
War, and Navy Departments acting together. 
Small amounts of guns and ammunition and 
planes have been.sold under this carefully con- 
trolled program. 

Other types of surplus handed to OFLC by the 
Army and Navy are not in much demand, and 
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these “white elephants” present problems jj “T| 
ingenuity, such as the 45,000 pounds of pigeoy Sor 
feed dumped on the OFLC at Paris by the Arm liq 
when it demobilized its pigeon corps after V-]\met 
Day: or the shipload of dynamite declared surgnd t 
plus on the high seas; or the thousands of poundg Pe! 
of face camouflage used for night fighting. ping 
Major examples of ingenious sales have beeg\met 
| al 

Iran to be converted into a housing project, and W1 
a cola syrup sold to the Norwegians to be used jj 
camouflaging bad-tasting medicines for sick 
children—not to mention the purchase of bleach 
by natives of New Guinea who reputedly uselfiate 
them to blondine their hair. hie «¢ 
Most of these, however, are only small whit@enef 
elephants. Larger ones approaching real ae cl] 
don size are plane scrap and scrapped enemy magove: 
tériel and other items, built solely for war, wit}chol 





disposal of pontoon barges to an oil company ir 










absolutely no peacetime use or market. nest 

A classic example of this and, incidentally, of Th 
the stupendous waste of war was the famed Stilbulk 
well Road. It was declared surplus to OFLC bjn st 
the Army last fall after helping win the war it w 
Asia at a cost of some $150,000,000 in construction; 
of the road alone. After looking hopeless ngly 
around for potential markets, OFLC was foree§hnd « 
to abandon it to the jungles from whence it wind) 
hewn. It had no peacetime utility, it was in threg)FL 
sovereign countries no one of which wanted th mr 8) 
other to control any part of it, its main assets wert w 
isolated Bailey bridges, and monsoons made muc§ T] 
of it unusable by commercial velicles—not tabs: 
mention the casual fact that it took something likqjoy- 
25,000 laborers and soldiers to keep it in some 
what condition and protect it 
marauders, 

The complexities of the Stilwell Road a 
found in a majority of disposals which must | 
made by OFLC, As the July report to Congres 
aptly put it: “Political, economic, climatic, al 
geographic conditions are so diversified that eat! 
area, country and depot presents special prob 
lems.” 
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A sizable sale to a small Near East nation wifThe 
in the bogged-down stage for months because app: 
the government’s instability. Every time ttiati 


field commissioner cabled Washington about teach 
negotiations he concluded with: the 
“But the cabinet is about to fall.” try” 


Finally there came to Washington a cable frog thre 
him that began: sett] 
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ms ig “The cabinet finally fell today, so ” 


pigeoy Some countries who had their own war surplus 
+ Army liquidate placed restrictions on the disposal of 
‘¢ V-Himerican war surplus within their boundaries, 
ed surgnd that presented special problems. 
poundg Perhaps the greatest problem of all was discov- 
ng. fing what to accept for the billions of dollars of 
‘e beey\merican surplus in a war-razed world stripped 
pany h almost all of its dollar reserves. 
ct, ang What finally evolved, as pointed out in the re- 
used ijport to Congress, was the extension to foreign 
sickhgovernments of credit terms so that they could 
leachegurchase the surplus; and in return the United 
y useiates received, in addition to the cash paid and 
i credits due, many tangible and intangible 
| whitgenefits such as aviation agreements, cancellation 
mastopf claims against the United States by foreign 
ny migovernments and their creation of 
ry wit}cholarships and other cultural exchanges, and an 
nestimable amount of international good-will. 
ully, o} The report to Congress pointed out that the 
d Stilulk sale of surplus goods on credit has resulted 
“LC bjn substantial savings in manpower and money. 








nationals, 





war it was found that even an aggressive and effec- 






ts wer 
le muel 


if wharves and island warehouses. 
These “clean out” sales resulted in rapid and 


uethod, too, facilitated the return home and re- 
ease from the service of overseas veterans. 
However, balking a more wide-spread use of 
ihe bulk sale system is the problem of dollar searei- 
lies, which prevent most Allied nations from mak- 
ing substantial commitments of their dollar assets 
| probfor potential credit until the nature of the settle- 
nent of outstanding war accounts is negotiated, 
on WigThe report to Congress explained that “it is both 
use appropriate and convenient to include in the nego- 
ne tMtiations for the settlement of the war account with 
put Meach allied country the financial arrangement for 
the sale of surplus property located in that coun- 
try’, It added that “if this can be accomplished 
le fidiroagh the inclusion of a bulk sale as part of the 
*ttlement agreement, not only much time and 
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money can be saved, but the benefits received in 
terms of international good-will are almost in- 
calculable.” 

Mr. McCabe, during an inspection of European 
surplus last summer, was told by the Finns that 
large sales of surplus to them had actually broken 
the Finnish black market ! 

Swelling the last quarter’s realization from sur- 
plus disposals were the bulk sales to France and 
India. The total original cost of the property 
sold under these two agreements was more than 
$1,850,000,000, with a realization of approximately 
$365.000,000. Other countries which have al- 
ready made bulk purchases are: United Kingdom, 
Australia, Egypt, New Zealand, and Brazil. 

The Netherlands East Indies was the most re- 
cent country to receive a credit “ceiling” to enable 
it to purchase surplus property, the “ceiling” be- 
ing set at $100,000,000. Maximum credits have 
been extended to other countries as follows: 
France, $300,000,000; Italy, $140,000,000; United 
Kingdom, $60,000,000 ; Poland, $50,000,000 ; Czech- 
oslovakia, $50,000,000; Philippines, $20,000,000 ; 
Netherlands, $20,000,000; China, $15,000,000; Fin- 
land, $15,000,000; Greece, $10,000,000; Turkey, 
$10,000,000; Ethiopia, $10,000,000; Austria, $10,- 
000,000; Hungary, $10,000,000; Lebanon, $5,000,- 
000; Tran, $2,820,000; Saudi Arabia, $2,000,000; 
and Uruguay, $666,666. 

OFLC is now approaching the midway point in 
its operations. The report estimated that the 
over-all total of property already declared and 
still to be declared surplus will amount to about 
$9,500,000,000, of which somewhere between $7,- 
000,000,000 and $8,000,000,000 will be salable. 

The report further stated: “Disposals com- 
pleted, plus those now being negotiated, will ac- 
count for about two-thirds of the salable portion. 
Of the remainder, much is still to be declared, and 
a large part has not yet become excess to the needs 
of American occupation forces and the supply 
lines which serve them.” 

Matériel remaining to be disposed includes all 
kinds of “odd lots”, in practically all the former 
theaters of war, and the United States eventually 
will be faced with the problem of donating, aban- 
doning. or destroying residue property having a 
substantial original cost. To the present, prop- 
erty that has been abandoned represented an orig- 
inal cost of $390,000,000, most ly fixed installations 
of high original cost and little or no civilian util- 
ity, such as the Stilwell Road. But, despite ra- 
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mors to the contrary, no wanton destruction or 
abandonment has been found by any investigating 
groups. 

One rumor of the wholesale destruction of 
jeeps in the Pacific grew out of the mere fact that 
a soldier accidentally drove a jeep off a wharf into 
the water! 

The report disclosed that through June 1946 
cumulative sales have liquidated surplus property 
which cost $3.612.000,000 when new for a realiza- 
tion of $1,009,000,000, to be secured either in 
dollars, for local currencies of foreign govern- 
ments, for the exchange of buildings, or on credit 
terms extended to foreign governments. 

Sales for the quarter on an individual basis 
continued their upward trend. Original cost of 
the property included in these sales was more 
than $400,000,000, sold at prices which resulted 
in realization of $120,000,000. Increased sales 
were reported to the following: U.S. servicemen 
and veterans, foreign nationals, charitable agen- 
cies, and sales of specific items at catalogue prices 
to foreign governments. 

iotal disposals to date were as follows: 


Foreign governments : 78 percent 
UNRRA 12 percent 
Foreign nationals 5 percent 


U.S. Government (agencies, 3 percent 
veterans, and service per- 

sonnel) 
All others (including chari- 2 percent 
table organizations) 


Field commissioners of the OFLC in all parts 
of the world have been instructed to make sales on 
a priority system, granted “at the discretion of 
each Field Commissioner” except for the first pri- 
ority, which is extended to the agencies of the 
Federal Government. In practice, however, most 
vitally needed items are handled by allocation 
rather than priority. In the case of supplies 
suitable for relief, suggested percentage alloca- 
tions by class of commodity have been developed 
in consultation with representatives of the De- 
partment of Commerce and have been forwarded 
to field commissioners to be used as a guide. 
Recommendations with regard to allocations are 
also received from the Emergency Economic 
Committee for Europe. 

All sales of railroad rolling stock, one of the 
most critical items, as well as some small vessels, 
are made on the basis of allocations recommended 
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by the European Central Inland Transport Or. 
ganization. Examples of successful allocations to 
relieve famine and suffering were the recent ear- 
marking of all surplus refrigerator cars in Eu- 
rope suitable for transportation of fish and the 
sales of specially selected items to Siam to en. 
courage the maximum production and movement 
of its rice crop to famine areas. 

The exchange of surplus property for build. 
ings to house U.S. Government agencies abroad is 
another method used by OFLC to promote its 
world-wide disposal program. Three Manila 
buildings to house U.S. Foreign Service personnel 
already have been exchanged for nearly $1,000, 
000 worth of surplus, and the Foreign Buildings 
Operations Division has tabulated a list of 66 
countries in which $150,000,000 in buildings will 
be required for carrying out its current program 
and which may be obtained through the exchange 
of surplus property. Greatest expenditures will 
be made in the United Kingdom, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, France and _ its col- 
onies, China, Italy, Egypt, India, and Canada. 

In all theaters where surplus is piled up, field 
commissioners are ever on the alert to “make it 
‘asy” for prospective purchasers to inspect and 
buy goods. To step up movement of surplus 
stacked in 29 depots in Germany, OFLC is or- 
ganizing an office in the U.S. occupation zone 
which in laison with Army authorities will ar- 
range travel and accommodation facilities for sur- 
plus purchasers. The office will also work out 
plans for transportation of surplus from depots 
to ports and border transfer points for shipment 
to final destinations. 

All surplus in the United Kingdom and France, 
except some aircraft and vessels, now has been 
sold or committed. The actual physical transfer 
of stocks in the United Kingdom to British cus- 
tody is 98 percent complete, and plans for the 
transfer to France are now being worked out by 
French Government officials, the U.S. Army, and 
OFLC. A majority of surplus in the following 
countries has also been disposed of by either bulk 
sale or other means: Iran, Egypt, India, Burma, 
Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, and Brazil. 

That, then, is the record to date of the Office of 
the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, whieh 
sprang into life as the Office of the Army-Navy 
Liquidation Commissioner in February 1945, Es 


(Continued on page 268) 
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‘t(Report on Foreign Surplus Disposal 

) en. 

ment ACTING SECRETARY ACHESON’S LETTER TO THE CONGRESS ' 

uild. The Honorable the President of the Senate property was sold during the last three months 

id is The Honorable the Speaker of the House of — as inthe entire period from the beginning of <lis- 

> Its Representatives posal operations through March 31. By the end 

nila : » aie - re oe ' oe 

ne) | Sins: In accordance with section 24 of the Sur- of June the Foreign Liquidation Commissionet 
e had sold surplus property in an amount equal to 


9,. [plus Property Act of 1944, there is transmitted 
ings herewith the second report of the Department of 
f gg} state on the disposal of United States surplus 
property in foreign areas. Incorporated therein 


total declarations only three months earlier. This 
remarkable progress has been made through ex- 
tensive individual sales efforts as well as the ne- 


will : ‘ Mn bias naib gotiation of bulk sales to countries where large 

am {is the report required from the Foreign Liquida- a a 

ram} rae ny hem quantities of surpluses are located. The advan- 

inge | 1on Commissioner by Section 202 of the Philip- , . 

ere. eet : : tages of bulk sales are discussed at some length 

wil]{ pine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 concerning the : an . » 3: 

v1 iy , ape ' in this report. The various programs of disposal 
jj2dministration of ‘Title IT of that act. . .: = 

nh O a : continue to be pursued aggressively. The next 

olf By June 30, 1946, the report shows, surplus Mi BF My 

cole quarter should see the liquidation of another large 


_ Fproperty having an original cost to the United 
field} States of approximately $3,465,000,000 had been 
sold for a realization slightly in excess of $911,- 


portion of the total overseas surplus and within 
the present fiscal year we should be able to dispose 


e it ; ‘ : of most of the surplus available for disposition. 
and | 100.000. ‘This, plus direct transfers to UNRRA ans a 
anc , 4 Phis accomplishment and the future prospects 
Jus | Mounting to $98,000,000, brings the total return ; iis 
plus ae pie are especially noteworthy when one realizes the 
| from foreign surplus to more than a billion dollars. nea He apt ' , 
or- , : i difficulties surrounding the disposal of surplus 
,| Approximately 25 percent is in cash dollars, 9 ae sg 
LON overseas. Property has been declared surplus in 
ay. | percent in local currencies and the remainder in : ; ; 
ar: !' , ‘ every theater of war, in more than 80 countries 
ap. | (redits under agreements which stipulate that the pea ees . 
sur: , maps: and on 30 island groups. Political, economic, 
out | Purchasers will pay in United States dollars or “ee ; ge eer 
, ain climatic and geographic conditions are so diversi- 
ts | approved local currency, with interest, as well : . 
pow sae Se fied that each area presents special and almost 
vent | Sgrant to the United States trade concessions and ; in ; rarabion : 
lent} > ' mig insurmountable problems. The rapid disposal of 
wiation rights, cancel claims against the United : ; sosaie Naas 
. s property which was often battle-worn, badly de- 
States and arrange for cultural exchanges. we ee Snes 
nee, TI le of $3.465,.000,000 t ; teriorated and nearly inaccessible, under arrange- 
ie sale of $3,465,000, represents approxi- 
OT nat 7 . Aft! f tl z Meer * ments which call for the return of more than a 
mately three-fifths of the amount of saleable sur- ns 7s , 1. : 
sfer i acini ts then: Wnalens Wlabaabiaa dl ; billion dollars to the United States Treasury, is 
plus declared to the Foreign Liquidation Commis- : , man 
cu |" hi eer pga an outstanding achievement. The results ob- 
sioner up to now, and, according to the best avail- . i a lak ea 
the bl mr ‘ _ t a F tl " , ; tained by the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
able estimates, is about one-half of the grand tota ie ’ , 
t by “wears ' ' i ted te 1 ml and his staff represent a real return for American 
if saleable overseas surplus expected to be avail- ° 4s . 
and ble for dj ; einiaie taxpayers, as well as furnishing a substantial con- 
. ible for disposal. ie prea 
ring : at ; tribution to the rehabilitation of a war-torn world. 
uk In his letter of transmittal accompanying the 
od first report of the Department of State on foreign Dean ACHESON 
he e . “DD _ wep » Qh gry 
surplus disposal, the Secretary pointed out that DrPARTMENT OF STATE 
of prompt decisive action was essential. It is grati- Washington, D.C. 
e ‘. : , OWA 
sich fying that we are able to show in this report so July 30, 1946 
1¢ Ne: : cinanencmenisieiminetiian 
mue . "Ace "oY > C ste ‘ P 
avy uch progress toward the complete liquidation ‘Reprinted from Report to Congress on Foreign Surplus 
| » £ . oC 7 +O : . - q s 
*}of our foreign surpluses. Disposal, July 1946, p. 5 (Department of State publica- 
Es} The report shows that more than twice as much tion 2571). 
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UNRRA: Fifth Council Session at Geneva 


Article by FRED L. PREU* 


HE REPRESENTATIVES Of 48 governments have 

been attending the Fifth Session of the Coun- 
cil of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration at Geneva since August 5. 

One of the most important items on the agenda 
of this session of the Council is the consideration 
of the future of this international organization, 
which has attempted to meet the basic needs of 
millions of people whose countries were devas- 
tated in World War II. 

The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration was organized at a time when the 
war Was taking its greatest toll not only of life 
but also of the means of life. The First Council 
Session, at which UNRRA was organized by 44 
United Nations, was held at Atlantic City in No- 
vember 1943. In his message to this First Coun- 
cil President Reosevelt conveyed to the assembled 
representatives a picture of the misery and suffer- 
ing rampant in occupied territories. 

A glimmer of hope at that time was contained 
in the fact that French North Africa had been lib- 
erated and that the campaigns in Sicily and Italy 
were well under way. For a year the United Na- 
tions had been giving assistance to French North 
Africa in the form of seeds, agricultural supplies, 
and agricultural equipment. President Roosevelt 
could point out that this effort had already pro- 
duced results because this area was able to meet 
“important needs of the Allied Armed Forces in 
French North Africa, in Sicily and Italy”. 

Thus, in November 1943 UNRRA was organized 
by 44 United Nations, who had a vision of the 
victory to come and a sober realization that when 
victory came it would be tempered by the result 
of a ruthless campaign by the enemy to strip the 
land and to pillage and scorch the earth. 

‘Mr. Preu is Assistant to the Adviser on Relief and Re- 
habilitation in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 


State for Economic Affairs, Department of State. 
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It is obvious that, under the conditions of war 
prevailing from November 1943 until Germany 
was defeated in May and Japan in August of 1945, 
the scope of UNRRA was limited. UNRRA, for 
example, could not secure its full requirement of 
supplies for even the areas liberated because of 
the all-out effort for victory which meant that the 
armed forces took precedence over all other re 
quirements. 

The value of shipments which UNRRA was able 
to deliver to liberated areas as of June 30, 194i 
amounted to approximately $130,000,000. 

The abrupt end of the war did not immediately 
free supplies for UNRRA. It was not before the 
fourth quarter in 1945 that shipments could be 
made in tonnages that would begin to meet the 
needs, but from October 1945 shipments averaged 
more than 500,000 tons a month, and in the first 
quarter of 1946 tonnages jumped to approximately 
three times this volume. 

As of June 30, 1946, shipments by UNRRA 
amounted to approximately 12,800,000 tons, with 
an approximate value of $2,000,000,000 landed 
cost. 

The first few sessions of the Council of UNRRA 
were concerned with establishing a sound orgati- 
zation, with the principles which would govern 
contributions to the organization by the govern 
ments participating, with formulae for distribu- 
tion of supplies among the receiving governments. 
and with all the other problems which arose from 
this international plan to bring relief and re 
habilitation to countries whose means of subsist: 
ence had been uprooted and destroyed. 

It was determined that contributions. t 
UNRRA should be made by non-invaded cout 
tries on the basis of one percent of the national 
income for the 12-month period closest to that 
ending June 30, 1943. Under this rule approxt 
mately 32 governments made contributions. Ii 
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addition, it was decided that invaded countries 
wherever possible would contribute toward ad- 
ministrative expenses to the extent possible, and 
under this rule 16 invaded countries have made 
contributions largely for the payment of UNRRA 
and local personnel working within a country for 
the distribution of supplies received. 

The member nations established a series of 
committees to advise the Administration on the 
conduct of its varied operations. 

The Council of 48 nations was established to 
meet twice a year to establish broad principles 
which are involved in approximately 90 resolu- 
tions Which supplement the original agreement. 
The Central Committee, consisting of representa- 
tives of nine member nations, is the body which 
meets to decide policies between sessions of the 
Council with the proviso that decisions made by 
the Central Committee may be reviewed by the 
Council. Standing committees were established 
on supplies, health and welfare, displaced per- 
sons, and finance and budget. Subcommittees 
have been established for the consideration of 
country programs, agricultural rehabilitation, in- 
dustrial rehabilitation, shipping, and other prob- 
lems. ‘Threugh the several committees the efforts 
of 48 governments are coordinated for the purpose 
of bringing relief and rehabilitation to countries 
which need it. 

Two contributions for the work of UNRRA have 
been made by participating governments. The 
United States has made two contributions amount- 
ing to $2,700,000,000. The United States contri- 
bution amounts to approximately 70 percent of 
the total amount contributed to UNRRA, which 
on June 30, 1946 was close to $3.700,000,000. It is 
provided that at least 90 percent of the contribu- 
tion of any country shall be expended in the 
country of origin. The United States therefore 
has, through established government agencies such 
as the Department of Agriculture and the Pro- 
curement Division of the Treasury Department, 
made purchases in the United States for delivery 
to UNRRA, and also has availed itself of military 
surpluses whenever such goods adapt them- 
selves to the relief and rehabilitation of receiving 
countries. 

The United States has not merely made a con- 
tribution to UNRRA but it has taken an active 
part in developing the policies under which 
UNRRA operates. At the First Session of the 
Council, Assistant Secretary Acheson was the 
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member for the United States. Beginning with 
the Fourth Council Session, Assistant Secretary 
Clayton became the United States member, 
replacing Mr. Acheson, who assumed new duties. 

At the Fifth Council Session in Geneva, Mr. 
Clayton is the United States member; C. Tyler 
Wood is his first deputy. Mr. Wood, appointed 
as a special assistant by Mr. Clayton and given 
full authority by him to act on UNRRA affairs, 
assembled a small staff from members of the 
Department to assist him. The staff members 
are: Dallas Dort, Adviser on Relief and Rehabili- 
tation; Nathan M. Becker, Assistant Adviser; 
and David Persinger and Fred L. Preu, assistants 
to the Adviser. Mr. Dort is alternate to Mr. 
Wood at the Fifth Council Session, and Mr. Per- 
singer is adviser and secretary of the Delegation. 

The full United States Delegation to the Fifth 
Council Session encompasses, as in the past, rep- 
resentatives from the Department and from other 
United States agencies who have an interest in 
the relief and rehabilitation program. Members 
of the geographic divisions of the Department 
are present, and a member of the Division of Inter- 
national Organization Affairs, three members of 
the Department of Agriculture, a member of the 
Federal Security Agency, and representatives 
from Assistant Secretary Hilldring’s office, who 
cooperate with Mr. Clayton and Mr. Wood on 
problems of displaced persons. The Delegation 
also consists of a representative from the Ameri- 
can Embassy in London, a representative from 
the Office of Far Eastern Affairs in the Depart- 
ment, one from the Bureau of the Budget, and one 
from the Treasury Department. Through this 
Delegation the United States is able to assist the 
Council in developing policies in all the related 
fields of economic relief and rehabilitation, health 
and welfare, the relations of UNRRA to other 
international organizations, the problems related 
to displaced persons, and the political conse- 
quences of all such policies. 

One of the most important problems facing the 
Fifth Council Session is the future of UNRRA. 
On June 5 Mr. Clayton, testifying before the House 
Appropriations Committee in connection with the 
hearings for the final contribution to UNRRA, 
stated that— 

“I would like to take this opportunity at what 


I expect will be the last hearing for an appro- 
priation for UNRRA to tell you how much I am 
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impressed with the wisdom of those who foresaw 
the need for an organization of this type and the 
magnificent job which was done by Governor 
Lehman in building the organization, and by 
Mayor La Guardia in piloting it during the recent 
critical months. Certainly conditions in the lib- 
erated countries which have received assistance 
from UNRRA would now be appalling had they 
not received both the financial aid and the tech- 
nical facilities which UNRRA is_ providing. 

I am confident that UNRRA is prepared 
to complete its programs with credit to itself and 
satisfaction to both its receiving and contributing 
members.” 

In a later statement telegraphed from Paris, Mr. 
Clayton said that— 

“The period of acute need immediately follow- 
ing the war, which made necessary the establish- 
ment of a world-wide relief organization, is now 
drawing toa close. Although it is still too early to 
determine precisely what will be the situation in 
the needy areas during the period following 
UNRRA shipments, we are hopeful that almost 
all of these countries will be in a position to finance 
their essential imports of food and other relief sup- 
plies and to set up their own administrative ma- 
chinery for handling their imports. 

“T accept it as axiomatic that the world will not 
permit the people of any nation to starve as long 
as there is food enough to go around.” 

It is probable that some of the 48 nations which 
are meeting in Geneva also feel that UNRRA 
should be extended because it is an operating and 
working organization. It is incontrovertible that 
some of the receiving countries will be in need of 
further free relief. It is also a fact that many 
more of the receiving countries will be in a posi- 
tion to finance their own relief operations. 

A factor which affects this problem is the rate 
at which UNRRA has been able to deliver sup- 
plies to receiving countries. At the Fourth 
Council Session it was hoped that UNRRA could 
finish its deliveries to Europe by December 31, 
1946, and to the Far East by March 31, 1947. 
Problems beyond the control of UNRRA have 
made this impossible. Domestic strikes and 
shortages of material have held up planned deliv- 
erles. It is conceded now that UNRRA cannot 
complete its programmed shipments before at 
least the first quarter of 1947. 

The Fifth Council Session is being held in 
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August because it is expected that reports of the 
harvests in receiving countries will be available to 
the members. It is likely that good harvests jn 
certain of the receiving countries will enable thog 
countries to carry on by themselves during the 
year 1947. Special provision will have to be 
made, however, for at least two, and perhaps more, 
receiving countries in 1947, 

Another important item on the agenda is the 
problem of displaced persons. The crux of this 
problem is the fact that it is probable that despite 
all efforts a hard core of several thousand people 
will remain unrepatriated in Europe. Solutions 
to this problem are being sought through the or. 
ganization of the United Nations. Meetings have 
recently been concluded of the International Refu- 
gee Organization of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. Several meetings 
on this problem also have been held by the Inter. 
governmental Committee on Refugees. The deci- 
sion to be made is whether other international or. 
ganizations can assume this burden on January 1, 
1947. This decision involves a question as to 
whether such organizations can establish the ma- 
chinery in the time available or whether the going 
organization developed by UNRRA can be utilized 
by these more permanent international organiza: 
tions. 

In the field of health and welfare the same con: 
dition holds true. A decision must be made as to 
whether the World Health Organization can be 
established under the Economic and Social Cow- 
cil of the United Nations in such a way that it can 
assume these duties in 1947, 

Fiorello H. La Guardia, former mayor of New 
York, took up the burden of directing UNRRA in 
March of this year, succeeding former governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, who as Director General in 
the formulative stage of UNRRA worked stead: 
fastly through a difficult period to establish 4 
sound operating organization. 

Prior to the convening of the Fifth Counel 
Session at Geneva, Mr. La Guardia made a tot! 
of the receiving countries in Europe to establish 
the facts as to current conditions in these countrié 
so that he might report on them to the Count. 
He was accompanied on this tour by a represent? 
tive of the United States, a representative of . 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and a repre 
sentative of the United Kingdom. The represent 
atives from these three governments are attend 

(Continued on page 281) 
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sin The Paris Peace Conference | 
those 
y the $$. 
0 be 
mote Address by the Secretary of State! 
s the} ,, si nei ti - recti 
thi \" LONG LAST we are assembled here to consider want an effective peace which will stand guard 
Beg fi the first treaties of peace to be made since the against the recurrence of aggression, but we do not 
| military defeat of the Axis conspiracy to domi- want a peace of vengeance. 
re nate the world by force. . We want to plant the seeds of future peace and 
m4 It took SIX long years of war for free men to not the seeds of future wars. — 
‘ale watch and finally to master the forces arrayed to And above all we must get back to conditions of 
Ref. degrade and enslave them. . peace without undue delay. Prolonged mass oc- 
social The Axis conspiracy started in the effort of a cupation of other countries after they have been 
tin few men first to gain by force ascendancy over effectively disarmed is not the way to get peace or 
me their own people and then to extend by force their any way to guard peace. 
dee. S722: step by step, over other peoples. heir Phat is why it has been the policy of the Gov- 
ald goal, and they nearly achieved it, was to bring the ernment which I represent to work unremittingly 
| whole world under their evil power and influence. for the restoration of conditions of peace through- 
aaa Let not us, who fought on freedom’s side, forget out the world as rapidly as possible. 
an how near the shadows we came. Let not us for- Of Cone; after six long — of exhaustive 
oil get that, however great the losses and the sacrifice war it Is difficult for each nation not to think that 
‘Tiged| °f OUr Fespective countries may have been, there is Its own ideas of peace ought to prevail. When 
a hot a nat ion represented here that could alone have the enemy is vanquished, differences over the mak- 
indefinitely held out against the Axis tyranny. ing of peace are bound to be differences among 
- | We live today as free men because we had allies. 
oh friends and helpers in every country in the world, After World War I differences among the Allies 
me including brave souls in countries under Axis — were allowed to weaken and destroy their will to 
o | lomination who, in freedom’s cause, were willing | cooperate in the maintenance of peace. The 
t can” risk the tortures of the concentration camp. United States unwisely decided to return to a 
We live today as free men because the freedom policy of isolation rather than to cooperate and 
New|" fought for was freedom not for ourselves alone to improve a peace which fell short of its expecta- 
RA iin but for all mankind. tion. Other governments also drifted into a 
eran After six long years of war there is nothing that policy of isolation or appeasement. That must 
ral the people of the world now long for so much as not happen again. 
stead} return to peace. However difficult may be the path of interna- 
ish af We want our soldiers to return to their homes tional cooperation, the United States is deter- 
ind their families. We want even those whose mined not to return to a policy of isolation. 
yunelf“sfortune it was to be conscripted on the side of We must try to understand one another, even 
 tourf te Axis to know what peace and freedom mean. when we cannot agree with one another. We 
ablit} While we must be alert to see that Nazism and must never accept any disagreement as final. We 
ntri«f fascism do not again raise their ugly heads, we must work together until we can find solutions 
unel|must give democracy a chance to grow where tyr- which, while not perfect, are solutions which can 
sentajNy stamped it out. Democracy cannot be im- be defended. 
of thd Posed or taught at the point of a bayonet. As ter- I am not unaware that there has been criticism 
repre! ror inspires terror, so good-will can inspire good- nee ey ee ee July 30. 
esent will, The Secretary of State is the U.S. representative to the 
tend} Because of our suffering during the war, we Conference. 
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of the meetings of representatives of the larger 
states to prepare draft treaties in advance of this 
conference. At times I myself have been critical 
of some of our meetings and our decisions, and I 
have always insisted that, before the final peace 
terms are drawn up, the views of all the states 
which took an active part in the fighting must 
be heard and taken into account. 

But peace treaties which determine boundaries 
and the disposition of colonies and _ territories 
cannot be made practically effective if they are 
not accepted by the principal Allied states. 

If the principal Allied states had not attempted 
to harmonize their views before this Conference 
I hesitate to say how many months this Confer- 
ence would have to go on while efforts were being 
made to reconcile their positions. 

We must remember that in this world where 
national states jealously retain their sovereignty 
there is as yet no way of forcing states to accept 
and ratify peace treaties. 

It is not easy for any sizable deliberative body, 
be it a peace conference, a parliament, or a con- 
gress, to function effectively without having the 
measures which it is to drafted in 
advance and drafted with a view to meeting the 
views of those whose support is deemed essential. 

This Conference will be free not only to con- 
sider the drafts laid before them but to make such 
recommendations concerning the final treaties as 
the Conference may determine. While the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers has suggested certain 


consider 


rules of procedure, the Conference is free to adopt 
its own rules of procedure. Because I believe 
governments must respect world opinion I hope 
the Conference will accept the recommendation of 
its commission that all meetings of the Conference 
committees will be public. 

The very fact that the drafts which go before 
this Conference have been prepared in advance 
insures that all those present here will have an 
opportunity to express themselves on concrete 
peace proposals which are likely, in some form or 
other, to find their way into the final peace treaties. 
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After the last war the smaller states were fpe 
to express their views before the concrete peag 
proposals were formulated. But it took the Coun 
cil of Four so long to come to an agreement on the 
important issues that the smaller states had littl 
opportunity to review the actual decisions, Once 
they were made by the Big Four. 

The drafts submitted to this Conference are not 
the proposals which the United States would make 
if the United States were the sole arbiter of the 
peace. But neither are these the proposals whic 
any other state which has collaborated in their 
drafting would make if it were the sole arbiter of 
the peace. The proposals, however, represent 4 
very real effort on the part of the states whied 
cooperated in their preparation to reach a com. 
mon understanding which, in this imperfee 
world, is an indispensable condition to the estab. 
lishment of peace. 

I hope that the delegates will feel free to ex. 
press the views of their respective states on th 
proposed treaties. No nation, large or small, cay 
be insensitive to world opinion. 

A world longing for peace will not forgive 
if, in striving for perfection, we fail to obtaid 
peace. 

History will judge our efforts not by what we 
say here, but what we accomplish here. 

Since last September I have fought to bring 
about this Peace Conference of all the states whiel 
actually waged war with substantial military 
force against the European Axis. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers, in the draft 
ing of the final treaties, is pledged not only to take 
into account the recommendations here made, but 
not to reject any of them arbitrarily. 

The United States will stand by its agreements 
in the Council. But if the Conference should by 
a two-thirds vote of the governments here repre: 
sented make a contrary recommendation. the 
United States will use its influence to secure the 
adoption of that recommendation by the Counell 
The United States believes that those who fought 
the war should make the peace. 
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Mr. President, when the Council of Foreign 
Ministers was first proposed, it was my thought 
ihat membership upon the committees drafting the 
ireaties Should be liberal because it was our view 
that this was a world war and the governments 
vere forced to send troops not where they wished 
jut where the staff determined they should go. 
Yorway could send ships to aid this army or that 
amy. It was participating indirectly in the prose- 
ction of the war. 

The view of the United States, however, was not 
greed toin the Council. It was agreed there that 
those states signatory to the armistice should alone 
lave the right to consider a treaty with the enemy 
sates. The position of the United States has been 
that the Conference should adopt its own rules of 
Our position in the Council was that 
ve would not be bound by the agreement as to pro- 
edure, having reference to the rules of the Con- 
Consequently, yesterday when the rep- 
sentative of the Netherlands presented a motion 
vhich was in accord with the views originally held 
iy the United States, I abstained from voting. 


procedure, 


ference, 
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iitif Meeting of Committee on Rules of Procedure 


REMARKS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE ' 


I wanted the Conference to determine how these 
commissions should be formed. They determined 
the matter. I believe we should stand by that 
determination, 

I recognize the plea of the Polish representative. 
It appeals to one’s sympathy, but this Conference 
cannot pass upon the contribution made by each 
of the governments here and determine who 
should belong to a commission on the basis of that 
contribution. We will never get anywhere if we 
follow that procedure. We must either go back to 
the motion of the representative of the Nether- 
lands and let all participate or we must stand by 
the procedure as agreed to in the Council of For- 
eign Ministers, limiting it to those who were tech- 
nically at war. For that reason I shall vote 
against the motion . . 2? 


* Made in Paris Aug. 2; released to the press Aug. 3. 

* The motion referred to is the motion of the Polish Dele- 
gate that Poland be a full member of the commission on 
the Hungarian treaty. 














The United Nations 











Provisional Agenda for Second Part of First Session 
of General Assembly ' 


{On p. 256 will be found a series of notes explaining the 
corresponding numbers in this agenda] 

1. Opening of the second part of the session by 
the President of the General Assembly. 

2. Report of the Credentials Committee. 

3. Election to fill any vacancies in the office of 
the General Assembly. 

4. Adoption of the agenda. 

5. Report of the Secretary-General on the rules 
of procedure, including changes required to give 
effect to decisions taken regarding terms of oflice 
of members of councils. Resolution of Feb. 15, 
1946. 

6. Report of the Secretary-General on the work 
of the organization. 

7. Report of the Security Council. 

&. Opening of the general debate. 

9. Admission of new members to the United Na- 
tions (if recommendations are received from the 
Security Council). 

10. Election of three non-permanent members of 
the Security Council. 

11. Election of six members of the Economic and 
Social Council. 

12. Report of the Secretary-General on trustee- 
ship agreements. Resolution of Feb. 9, 1946. 

13. Election, if required, of elected members of 
the Trusteeship Council. 

14. Report of the Secretary-General on infor- 
mation to be transmitted by members concerning 
non-self-governing territories. Resolution of 
Feb. 9, 1946. 

15. Report of the Headquarters Commission 
and appointment of Planning Commission of 
Experts. Resolution of Feb. 14, 1946. 


"Included in a communication of Aug. 1 from the Acting 
Secretary General of U.N., Arkady Sobolev, to the Ameri- 
can representative on the Security Council. The General 
Assembly will meet in New York City on Sept. 23, 1946. 
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16. Joint report of the Secretary-General and 
the Committee on Negotiations with the competent 
authorities of the United States regarding the 
arrangements required as a result of the estab. 
lishment of the seat in the United States of 
America. Resolution of Feb. 13, 1946. 

17. Election of the members of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetan 
Questions. Resolution of Feb. 13, 1946. 

18. Supplementary reports of the Secretary: 
General on administrative and budgetary matters 
(a) Budgetary and financial arrangements. Res 
olution of Feb. 13, 1946. (6) Organization and 
administration of the Secretariat. Resolution of 
Feb. 13, 1946. (c) Recommendations concerning 
the administration of the International Court of 
Justice. Resolution of Feb. 6, 1946. (d) Report 
on a system of simultaneous telephonic interpre 
tation. Resolution of Feb. 1, 1946. (e) <Adop- 
tion of an official emblem by the United Nations 

19. Report of the Contributions Committee o 
a scale for apportionment of expenses. Resolu- 
tion of Feb. 13, 1946. 

20. Report of the Committee on UNRRA and 
transmission by the Secretary-General of report 
from the Director General of UNRRA.  Resolt- 
tion of Feb. 1, 1946. 

21. Report of the Secretary-General on actiol 
taken to implement resolution on the world 
shortage of cereals. Resolution of Feb. 14, 16. 

22. Report of the Economic and Social Counel 
on the economic reconstruction of devastated 
areas. Resolution of Feb. 2, 1946. 

23. Report of the Economic and Social Coune! 
on the question of refugees and consideration 
the constitution of the International Refuge 
Organization. Resolution of Feb. 12, 1946. 

24. Consideration and approval of agreemeli 
concluded with the specialized agencies. 

25. Report of the Economic and Social Counell 
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on the assumption of functions and powers pre- 
viously exercised by the League of Nations under 
international conventions on narcotic 
drugs. Resolution of Feb. 12, 1946. 

26. Report of the Economic and Social Council 
and report of the Secretary-General on the trans- 
fer of other functions and activities of the League 
of Nations. Resolution of Feb. 12, 1946. 

27, Joint report of the Secretary-General and of 
the Negotiating Committee on questions arising 
out of the transfer of certain assets of the League 
of Nations: (a) Transfer to the United Nations of 
certain assets of the League of Nations. Resolu- 
tion of Feb. 12,1946... (6) Interim arrangements 
on privileges and immunities of the United Na- 
tions concluded with the Swiss Federal Council. 
ic) Agreement concerning the Ariana site. (d) 


yarious 





‘For articles by Dr. Henry Reiff on the transfer of cer- 
tain assets of the League of Nations, see BULLETIN of Apr. 
28, 1946, p. 691, and May 5, 1946, p. 739. 

*Indian proposal : 

22 June 1946 
Deak MR. SECRETARY GENERAL: 

Iam directed by my Government to submit forthwith 
General of the United Nations 
organization, the request of my Government that the 
question of the treatment of Indians in the Union of 
South Africa be included in the provisional agenda for 
part of the first the General 
Assembly, which is to be held on 3rd September 1946. 

A brief resumé of the case is given below: 


to you, as Secretary 


the second session of 


‘1. Indians in South Africa, mostly residing in Natal 
province, number about a quarter of million as against 
24 million Europeans. They are mostly descendants 
of labourers who proceeded to South Africa between 1860 
ind 1911 under the arrangement between Government of 
India and the then Government of Natal and of traders 
who migrated in wake of indentured labourers prior to 
1913. Although one of the conditions of the arrange- 
ent was that labourers would be allowed to live as 
free men, enjoying all rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship, Indian settlers in South Africa have progressively 
suffered discrimination and deprivation of elementary 
tights ever since 1885. Amongst their disabilities 
lack of parliamentary and municipal franchise, restric- 
tion of rights of ownership and occupation of property, 
restrictions on trading, employment in public services, 
and travel and lack of education facilities. Discrimina- 
tion against Indians reached climax in recent enactment 
of Asiatic land tenure and Indian representation act, 
Which is designated to segregate Indians into particular 
areas for residence and for ownership and occupation of 
fixed property. 


are 


“2. Government of India, being a party to arrange- 
llents which resulted in Indian emigration to South 
Africa, have felt continuing responsibility and have from 
time to time intervened on behalf of Indians with South 
African Governments. The latter have frequently sought 
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Approval of agreement concerning premises of the 
Peace Palace at The Hague. Resolution of Feb. 
12, 1946. 

28. Immunities and privileges for the judges 
and staff officials, etc., of the International Court 
of Justice. 

29. Regulations to give effect to Article 102 of 
the Charter regarding registration of treaties. 
Resolution of Feb. 10, 1946. 

30. Organization of International Press Con- 
ference. Resolution of Feb. 9, 1946. 

31. Treatment of Indian nationals in the Union 
of South Africa. Item proposed by the Govern- 
ment of India.’ 

32. Application of Article 27 of the Charter 
dealing with the method of voting in the Security 
Council. (Item proposed by the Government of 
the Commonwealth of Australia. )* 

33. Consideration and approval of the first and 
second annual budgets of the organization for the 
vears 1946 and 1947, respectively. 

34. Installation of the 
General. 


Assistant Secretaries- 


the Indian Government's comment and advice on proposals 
affecting Indians in South Africa. On two 
namely in 1926 and 1932, there were formal round table 
between the two Governments. In the 
former year over the question of segregation of Indians, 
agreement known as Capetown Agreement was concluded 
between the two Governments and in 1932 joint statement 
was issued to the effect that Capetown Agreement was 
to continue and there should be continued cooperation 
between the two Governments. Principle of segregation 
was, however, again embodied in Asiatic land tenure and 
Indian Representation Bill, but suggestion of Indian Gov- 
ernment for another round table conference to explore 
means of amicable settlement of outstanding questions 
was rejected by the South African Government. Passage 
of this bill into law constitutes unilateral repudiation of 
the Capetown Agreement and of joint statement of 1932. 

“3. Reactions to these measures have been so serious in 
India that the Government of India have had to give 
notice of termination of trade agreement between the two 
recall their High Commissioner for con- 


occasions, 


conferences 


countries and 
sultation. 

“4. A situation has thus arisen which is likely to impair 
friendly relations between India and South Africa and, 
under Articles 10 and 14 of the Charter, is submitted for 
consideration of general assembly.” 

A detailed factual memorandum dealing with this sub- 
ject is being sent to you by my Government. 

I remain |[ete.} 

A. RAMASWAMI MUDALIAR 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to the General 
Assembly, and Member, Government of India 
'The following is the text of a letter from Dr. H. V. 


(Footnote continued on next page) 








Nores oN GENERAL ASSEMBLY AGENDA 


1. The first part of the first session of the General As- 
sembly was held in Central Hall, Westminster, London, 
from 10 January to 14 February 1946. M. Paul-Henri 
Spaak of Belgium was elected President and will also pre- 
side at the second part of the first session in New York. 

2. The Credentials Committee elected in London com- 
prises: the Byelorussian S. S. R., China, Denmark, France, 
Haiti, Paraguay, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, and 
Turkey. Its task is to verify the credentials of delegates. 

3. The only vacancy known so far is the post of rap- 
porteur of Committee 4 of the General Assembly, dealing 
with trusteeship. Dr. Ivan Kerno, who was rapporteur 
of this Committee, is now Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of the Legal Department. Other vacancies will 
not become apparent until a full list of delegations is 
available. 

5. The Secretary-General was requested by the General 
Assembly to examine the provisional rules of procedure 
in the light of the experience of the first part of the first 
the Assembly an recommend necessary 


When the General Assembly meets in Septem- 


1 to 


session of 
changes. 

ber, the members of coun 
terms in January will have been in office eight months. 
the provisional rules of procedure will 


cils who were elected to one-year 


Certain changes in 

be necessary to provide that newly elected members are to 
begin their terms of office next January instead of at the 
time of their election. 

6. The 
printed form at 12:00 noon on August 1. 

7. The report of the Security Council is in preparation, 
but no date for its release has as yet been set. 

9. Seven applications for membership have so far been 
received and are being considered by the Security Council’s 
Committee on Membership. Those were from 
Albania, the Mongolian Peoples’ Republic, Afghanistan, 


Secretary-General’s report was released in 


received 
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Evatt, Australian Minister of External Affairs, received 
by Mr. Arkady A. Sobolev, Acting Secretary-General of the 
United Nations: 
July 9, 1946 

The Honorable TryGvE Lie 

Necretary-General 

United Nations 

SIR: 

I have the honor, on behalf of the Australian Govern- 
ment, to request that the following item be placed on the 
agenda of the second part of the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, in conformity with Rules 
10 and 12 and Supplementary Rule F of the Provisional 
Rules of Procedure for the General Assembly—the appli- 
eation of Article 27 of the Charter (dealing with the 
method of voting in the Security Council) in the pro- 
ceedings of the Security Council during 1946, and including 
exercise and the purported exercise of the right of veto 
upon Security Council decisions conferred by Article 27 
and the circumstances connected therewith. 

I have [ete.] 

H. V. Evatr 
Minister of State for External Affairs 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


Trans-Jordan, Ireland, Portugal, and Iceland. Siam has 
indicated its intention to apply for membership, but no 
formal application is yet at hand. New members are ty 
be admitted by a two-thirds majority vote of the Genera! 
Assembly on the recommendation of the Security Couneil, 

10. The Security Council consists of five permanent and 
six non-permanent members, the latter elected for two-year 
terms. At the first election of January 12, 1946, however, 
three of the non-permanent members were elected for one 
year only, three for two years. The members elected for 
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one-year terms and now due to retire are the Netherlands, 


h sche 


Egypt, and Mexico, while Australia, Brazil, and Poland repo 


will remain on the Council for another year. 


} The per-for aq 


manent members 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 
bers are not eligible for immediate reelection. 

11. The Economie and Social Council consists of 18 
members, elected for three-year terms. At the first elec- 


are China, France, the U. S. S. R., thebtive . 
Retiring mem-for inj 


n ade 
ener: 
vith t 


tion in London, however, six members were elected for jensio 


one year only, six for two years, and six for the full 
three-year term. The members elected for one, year and 
now due to retire are Colombia, Greece, Lebanon, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., the United States, and Yugoslavia. 
Members elected for two years were Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, India, Norway, the U.S.S.R., and the United King. 
dom. Elected for three Belgium, Canada, 
Chile, China, France, and Peru. Unlike non-permanent 
members of the Security Council, retiring members of 
the Economie and Social Council are eligible for imme- 


years were 


diate reelection. 

12. No trusteeship agreements have as yet been sub 
mitted to the United Nations but a number are likely to 
be presented in time for the Assembly. See section D, 
page 33, of the report of the Secretary-General. 


13. For the setting up of the Trusteeship Council, a 
balance is required between administering and non- 


administering states. But the Charter also gives to the 
permanent members of the Security Council automatie 
membership on the Trusteeship Council. The General 
Assembly will therefore elect non-administering members 
for three-year terms only when election is necessary for 
the maintenance of the required balance. It follows that, 
if all the states which are now expected to present draft 
trusteeship agreements do so and thus become adminis- 
tering states (the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, 
Australia, and New Zealand), it will be necessary for 
the General Assembly to elect two additional nom 
administering states to join the ranks of China, the 
U.S.S.R., and the United States. 

15. The Headquarters Commission is still meeting 
The Planning Commission of Experts is to be established 
to assist the Secretary-General “in planning the most 
modern and efficient permanent installations for the 
organization”. (Report of the Preparatory Commissio 
of the United Nations, chapter X, section 3.) 

17. The General Assembly agreed in London that there 
be appointed at the beginning of the second part of the 
first session a nine-member Advisory Committee on Ad 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions with the following 
functions: 

(a) To examine and report on the budget submitted 
by the Secretary-General ; 
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(b) To advise the General Assembly concerning any 
,iministrative and budgetary matters referred to it; 

ic) To examine on behalf of the General Assembly the 
(ministrative budgets of specialized agencies and pro- 
ysals for financial arrangements with such agencies; 
(d) To consider and report to the General Assembly 
the auditors’ reports on the accounts of the United 
Nations and of the specialized agencies. 


18. The Seecretary-General will submit to the General 


ed forssembly the first annual budget of the United Nations; 
‘lands, scheme for children’s allowances and education grants; 
,olandy report on the operation of the provident fund, proposals 
e per-fr a permanent staff retirement scheme, to become oper- 
t., thebtive January 1, 1947; proposals for permanent schemes 
mem-for injury compensations and compassionate benefits ; ete. 


n addition, the Secretary-General was directed by the 


of 18eneral Assembly in London to develop in consultation 
t elec- pith the Registrar of the International Court of Justice a 
ed forfension plan for the Judges, the Registrar, and the staff, 
e fullthe plan to be submitted to the second part of the first 


ir and —< 
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Slavia, 


The Assembly also recommended to the Secretary- 


jeneral that he arrange, if possible, for the establish- 


‘hoslo-hent of a telephonic system of interpretations for the 


King-fecond part of the first session. 


Two committee rooms 


inada,\y the Sperry plant have been equipped for experiment 
anenthith the system of simultaneous interpretation used at 


ers Ofthe Niirnberg trials. 


The installation will operate in all 


imme-fve of the official languages of the United Nations: Eng- 
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ish, French, Russian, Chinese, and Spanish. Whether or 
wt the system subsequently will be installed in all main 
ouncil chambers and committee rooms will depend upon 
le decision of the General Assembly. These supple- 
ntary reports of the Secretary-General are now under 
preparation and will be published at a later date. 

19. The General Assembly in London appointed a Com- 
nittee on Contributions and requested it to submit a 
tailed scale for the apportionment of expenses for con- 
‘ideration at the second part of the first session. The 
‘ommittee, consisting of experts from Australia, China, 
france, Iraq, Mexico, the Union of South Africa, the 
USS.R., the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
lugoslavia, is at present meeting in Washington. 

20. The Committee on UNRRA was set up by the Gen- 
‘al Assembly by a resolution of February 1. Its mem- 
rs are Canada, China, the Dominican Republic, France, 
Greece, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, the U.S.S.R., the 
tnited Kingdom, and the United States of America. Its 
‘rms of reference direct it: 


“a) To consult with states signatory to the UNRRA 
igreement which have not made or arranged to make the 
futher contributions to UNRRA recommended in the 
Council resolution . . . of August 1945, and to urge upon 
them that they make such contributions with the least 
Wssible delay ; 
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b) To urge upon members of the United Nations who 
are not signatories to the UNRRA agreement to join that 
organization. .. .” 


This Committee should not be confused with the Joint 
UNRRA-United Nations Planning Commission, convened 
by the Secretariat and now working out plans for a 
smooth hand-over of UNRRA’s responsibilities, facilities, 
and machinery to United Nations organs after the dis- 
solution of UNRRA. 

21. The General Assembly in London urged all govern- 
ments to take immediate measures to insure maximum 
production of grain. Governments and _ international 
organizations concerned with food and agriculture were 
also requested to publish full information in their posses- 
sion on the world food situation. The report of the 
Secretary-General will deal with the action taken so far. 

22. The 21-member Subcommission on the Reconstruc- 
tion of Devastated Areas held its first meeting in London 
on July 29, 1946. The United Nations Secretariat has 
prepared a report on European countries and is now pre- 
paring a similar report on non-European countries. Dele- 
gations to the London meeting have with them further 
figures and statistical data and will answer a final ques- 
tionnaire submitted to them. <A joint revised report on 
Europe should be ready at the conclusion of the London 
conference by the middle of September. 

24. In a resolution passed on June 21, 1946, the Eco- 
nomie and Social Council recommended that the General 
Assembly approve the agreements reached between the 
Council and the International Labor Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, and the Food and Agriculture Organization. 

These agreements are subject to ratification by the 
General Assembly on the one hand and the general con- 
ference of the organization concerned on the other. 

25, 26, 27. See chapter VI of the Secretary-General’s 
report, pp. 38-40. Note: The Ariana site referred to in 
27 (€) is a property in Geneva acquired by the League 
of Nations from the Swiss Government. 

29. Article 102 of the Charter provides that every 
treaty and every international agreement entered into 
by any member of the United Nations shall as soon as 
possible be registered with the Secretariat, and that no 
party to any such treaty or international agreement 
which has not been registered may invoke that treaty or 
agreement before any organ of the United Nations. Con- 
sequently, the Assembly by a resolution of February 10 
instructed the Secretary-General to submit to the As- 
sembly detailed regulations for such registration. 

30. In the course of its London session the General As- 
sembly resolved, on the proposal of the Philippine Dele- 
gation, to instruct the Secretary-General “to place the 
question of the organization of an international press con- 
ference upon the agenda of the second part of the first 
session of the General Assembly”’. 
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Nores on GENERAL ASSEMBLY AGENDA 


1. The first part of the first session of the General As- 
sembly was held in Central Hall, Westminster, London, 
from 10 January to 14 February 1946. M. Paul-Henri 
Spaak of Belgium was elected President and will also pre- 
side at the second part of the first session in New York. 

2. The Credentials Committee elected in London com- 
prises: the Byelorussian S. 8. R., China, Denmark, France, 
Haiti, Paraguay, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, and 
Turkey. Its task is to verify the credentials of delegates. 

3. The only vacancy known so far is the post of rap- 
porteur of Committee 4 of the General Assembly, dealing 
with trusteeship. Dr. Ivan Kerno, who was rapporteur 
of this Committee, is now Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of the Legal Department. Other vacancies will 
not become apparent until a full list of delegations is 
available. 

5. The Secretary-General was requested by the General 
Assembly to examine the provisional rules of procedure 
in the light of the experience of the first part of the first 
session of the Assembly and to recommend necessary 
changes. When the General Assembly meets in Septem- 
ber, the members of councils who were elected to one-year 
terms in January will have been in office eight months. 
Certain changes in the provisional rules of procedure will 
be necessary to provide that newly elected members are to 
begin their terms of office next January instead of at the 
time of their election. 

6. The Secretary-General’s 
printed form at 12:00 noon on August 1. 

7. The report of the Security Council is in preparation, 
but no date for its release has as yet been set. 

9. Seven applications for membership have so far been 
received and are being considered by the Security Council’s 
Committee on Membership. Those received were from 
Albania, the Mongolian Peoples’ Republic, Afghanistan, 


report was released in 
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Evatt, Australian Minister of External Affairs, received 
by Mr. Arkady A. Sobolev, Acting Secretary-General of the 
United Nations: 
July 9, 1946 

The Honorable TryYGvE LIE 

Secretary-General 

United Nations 

SIR: 

I have the honor, on behalf of the Australian Govern- 
ment, to request that the following item be placed on the 
agenda of the second part of the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, in conformity with Rules 
10 and 12 and Supplementary Rule F of the Provisional 
Rules of Procedure for the General Assembly—the appli- 
cation of Article 27 of the Charter (dealing with the 
method of voting in the Security Council) in the pro- 
ceedings of the Security Council during 1946, and including 
exercise and the purported exercise of the right of veto 
upon Security Council decisions conferred by Article 27 
and the circumstances connected therewith. 

I have [ete.] 

H. V. Evatr 
Minister of State for External Affairs 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLE riypu 


Trans-Jordan, Ireland, Portugal, and Iceland. Siam has 
indicated its intention to apply for membership, but no 
formal application is yet at hand. New members are ty 
be admitted by a two-thirds majority vote of the Genera] 
Assembly on the recommendation of the Security Council, 

10. The Security Council consists of five permanent and 
six non-permanent members, the latter elected for two-year 
terms. At the first election of January 12, 1946, however, 
three of the non-permanent members were elected for one 
year only, three for two years. 
one-year terms and now due to retire are the Netherlands} 
Egypt, and Mexico, while Australia, Brazil, and Poland) 
will remain on the Council for another year. 
manent members are China, France, the U. S. S. R., the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 


bers are not eligible for immediate reelection. 
11. The Eeonomie and Social Council consists of 18 


members, elected for three-year terms. 
tion in London, however, six members were elected for 
one year only, six for two years, and six for the full 
three-year term. 
now due to retire are Colombia, Greece, Lebanon, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., the United States, and Yugoslavia. 
Members elected for two years were Cuba, 
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the Economie and Social Council are eligible for imme-fye oj 


diate reelection. 

12. No trusteeship agreements have as yet been sub- 
mitted to the United Nations but a number are likely to 
be presented in time for the Assembly. 
page 33, of the report of the Secretary-General. 

13. For the setting up of the Trusteeship Council, a 
balance is required between administering and non- 
administering states. But the Charter also gives to the 
permanent members of the Security Council automatic 
membership on the Trusteeship Council. The General 
Assembly will therefore elect non-administering members 
for three-year terms only when election is necessary for 
the maintenance of the required balance. It follows that, 
if all the states which are now expected to present draft 
trusteeship agreements do so and thus become adminis- 
tering states (the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, 
Australia, and New Zealand), it will be necessary for 
the General Assembly to elect two additional non- 
administering states to join the ranks of China, the 
U.S.S.R., and the United States. 

15. The Headquarters Commission is still meeting. 
The Planning Commission of Experts is to be established 
to assist the Secretary-General “in planning the most 
modern and efficient permanent installations for the 
organization”. (Report of the Preparatory Commission 
of the United Nations, chapter X, section 3.) 

17. The General Assembly agreed in London that there 
be appointed at the beginning of the second part of the 
first session a nine-member Advisory Committee on Aé- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions with the following 
functions: 

(a) To examine and report on the budget submitted 
by the Secretary-General ; 


See section D, {* d 
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(b) To advise the General Assembly concerning any 
jministrative and budgetary matters referred to it; 

ic) To examine on behalf of the General Assembly the 
ministrative budgets of specialized agencies and pro- 
psals for financial arrangements with such agencies; 
(d) To consider and report to the General Assembly 
, the auditors’ reports on the accounts of the United 
ations and of the specialized agencies. 


18. The Secretary-General will submit to the General 
sembly the first annual budget of the United Nations; 
scheme for children’s allowances and education grants; 
report on the operation of the provident fund, proposals 
br a permanent staff retirement scheme, to become oper- 
tive January 1, 1947; proposals for permanent schemes 
or injury compensations and compassionate benefits ; ete. 
n addition, the Seeretary-General was directed by the 
fis Assembly in London to develop in consultation 





ith the Registrar of the International Court of Justice a 
yension plan for the Judges, the Registrar, and the staff, 
he plan to be submitted to the second part of the first 
bssion. 

The Assembly also recommended to the Secretary- 
yeneral that he arrange, if possible, for the establish- 
ment of a telephonic system of interpretations for the 
econd part of the first session. Two committee rooms 
un the Sperry plant have been equipped for experiment 
vith the system of simultaneous interpretation used at 
he Niirnberg trials. The installation will operate in all 
ive of the official languages of the United Nations: Eng- 
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wt the system subsequently will be installed in all main 
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entary reports of the Secretary-General are now under 
reparation and will be published at a later date. 

19. The General Assembly in London appointed a Com- 
uittee on Contributions and requested it to submit a 
letailed scale for the apportionment of expenses for con- 
ideration at the second part of the first session. The 
‘committee, consisting of experts from Australia, China, 
france, Iraq, Mexico, the Union of South Africa, the 
USS.R., the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
fugoslavia, is at present meeting in Washington. 

20. The Committee on UNRRA was set up by the Gen- 
tal Assembly by a resolution of February 1. Its mem- 
rs are Canada, China, the Dominican Republic, France, 
Greece, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, the U.S.S.R., the 
nited Kingdom, and the United States of America. Its 
terms of reference direct it: 

“a) To consult with states signatory to the UNRRA 
igreement which have not made or arranged to make the 
further contributions to UNRRA recommended in the 
Council resolution ... of August 1945, and to urge upon 
them that they make such contributions with the least 
wssible delay ; 
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b) To urge upon members of the United Nations who 
are not signatories to the UNRRA agreement to join that 
organization. .. .” 


This Committee should not be confused with the Joint 
UNRRA-United Nations Planning Commission, convened 
by the Secretariat and now working out plans for a 
smooth hand-over of UNRRA’s responsibilities, facilities, 
and machinery to United Nations organs after the dis- 
solution of UNRRA. 

21. The General Assembly in London urged all govern- 
ments to take immediate measures to insure maximum 
production of grain. Governments and _ international 
organizations concerned with food and agriculture were 
also requested to publish full information in their posses- 
sion on the world food situation. The report of the 
Secretary-General will deal with the action taken so far. 

22. The 21-member Subcommission on the Reconstruc- 
tion of Devastated Areas held its first meeting in London 
on July 29, 1946. The United Nations Secretariat has 
prepared a report on European countries and is now pre- 
paring a similar report on non-European countries. Dele- 
gations to the London meeting have with them further 
figures and statistical data and will answer a final ques- 
tionnaire submitted to them. A joint revised report on 
Europe should be ready at the conclusion of the London 
conference by the middle of September. 

24. In a resolution passed on June 21, 1946, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council recommended that the General 
Assembly approve the agreements reached between the 
Council and the International Labor Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Seientifie and Cultural 
Organization, and the Food and Agriculture Organization. 

These agreements are subject to ratification by the 
General Assembly on the one hand and the general con- 
ference of the organization concerned on the other. 

25, 26, 27. See chapter VI of the Secretary-General’s 
report, pp. 38-40. Note: The Ariana site referred to in 
27 (€) is a property in Geneva acquired by the League 
of Nations from the Swiss Government. 

29. Article 102 of the Charter provides that every 
treaty and every international agreement entered into 
by any member of the United Nations shall as soon as 
possible be registered with the Secretariat, and that no 
party to any such treaty or international agreement 
which has not been registered may invoke that treaty or 
agreement before any organ of the United Nations. Con- 
sequently, the Assembly by a resolution of February 10 
instructed the Secretary-General to submit to the As- 
sembly detailed regulations for such registration. 

30. In the course of its London session the General As- 
sembly resolved, on the proposal of the Philippine Dele- 
gation, to instruct the Secretary-General “to place the 
question of the organization of an international press con- 
ference upon the agenda of the second part of the first 
session of the General Assembly”. 
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Statistical Division of U.N. 
Takes Over League Activities 


{Released to the press by the United Nations July 22] 


As of August 1, 1946 the United Nations new 
Statistical Division will take over the activities, 
together with the main body of the staff, of the 
Economic, Financial, and Transit Department of 
the League of Nations, which was housed in Prince- 
ton during the war. 

As a further step, David Owen, Assistant Sec- 
retary-General for the Department of Economic 
Affairs, is now in Geneva negotiating an early 
transfer to the United Nations of the League of 
Nations other statistical activities, including the 
publication of the Statistical Yearbook. Mr. Owen 
is also looking for additional experts to staff the 
new United Nations Statistical Division. 

The United Nations Statistical Division was set 
up within the Secretariat of the Department for 
Economic Affairs on the recommendation of the 
Economic and Social Council, and its terms of ref- 
erence are (1) that a single responsible staff within 
the Secretariat should handle the coordination and 
planning of all statistical activities undertaken by 
the various departments and divisions of the Secre- 
tariat, and (2) to continue the League of Nations 
statistical work until such time as those statistical 
activities could be evaluated in the light of the 
United Nations program as a whole. 

At present the Division is providing a technical 
staff of experts in international income statistics, 
to assist the General Assembly’s Committee on 
Contributions. This Committee, which is now 
meeting in Washington, will make recommenda- 
tions on member nations’ contributions to meet the 
expenses of the United Nations. 

Highly important among immediate plans now 
being considered by the Statistical Division is the 
creation of a unit on international population 
statistics. 

The Division will also assist, as called upon, in 
the preparation of international statistical confer- 
ences held under the auspices of the United Nations. 

From August 1, when the Statistical Division 
takes over the work of the League’s Princeton De- 
partment, the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics will 
be published by the United Nations. During the 
war this bulletin was published in Princeton and 
contained non-European figures on trade, produc- 
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tion, population, prices, ete., while a bulletin coy. 
ering available European figures continued to be 
published in Geneva. The United Nations Sta- 
tistical Division will now collect all relevant data 
and send them to Geneva, where they will be pub- 
lished pending the establishment of proper print- 
ing facilities at the Sperry gyroscope plant, where 
the United Nations will be temporarily housed. 
Three specialized agencies have already provi- 
sionally accepted United Nations proposals for 
the coordination of the collection and presenta- 
tion of statistical data: they are the International 
Labor Organization, the Food «nd Agriculture 
Organization, and the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
Other agencies with which similar agreements are 
being sought include the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, and the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization. The pro- 
posed World Health Organization will also fall 
within the scope of these statistical agreements. 


Committee on Finances of 
the International Refugee 
Organization 


This Committee, which was established by the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions, met in London during the period from 
July 5 to July 20, 1946. The Committee met for 
the purpose of preparing provisional administra- 
tive and operational budgets, and scales of con- 
tributions, for the first financial year of the 
proposed International Refugee Organization. 
Upon the completion of its work the Committee 
submitted a detailed report to the President of the 

economic and Social Council and to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 

The United States Representative on this Com- 
mittee was George L. Warren, Adviser on Reft- 
gees and Displaced Persons in the Department of 
State. He was accompanied by Samuel T, Parel- 
man of the State Department and Alvin J. Rose- 
man of the Bureau of the Budget, who served as 
advisers. Nine other nations were represented on 
the Committee, including the United Kingdom, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Poland, 
China, France, Brazil, Canada, the Netherlands, 
and Lebanon. 
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U.S. Membership in UNESCO 


[Released to the press by the White House July 30] 


I am gratified that Congress has passed the 
pint resolution authorizing me to accept mem- 
iership for the United States in the United 
Scientific Cultural 
I attach the greatest importance 


Nations Educational, and 

Organization. 

0 this agency. 
UNESCO will summon to service in the cause 


of peace the forces of education, science, learning, 


[Released to the press July 30] 
A major step in strengthening international or- 
yanization for peace has been taken by the enact- 
went of the joint resolution which authorizes the 
President to accept membership for the United 
States in the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tiie and Cultural Organization. 
In addition to authorizing membership in 
UNESCO, the joint resolution provides for the or- 
ganization of a National Commission on Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Cooperation, which 
villadvise the Government and serve asa link with 
wational private organizations in matters relating 
to UNESCO, The commission will have 100 mem- 
ers, of whom 60 will be selected by each of 60 
witional organizations interested in education, 
vience, and cultural matters and 40 will be in- 
lividuals selected by the Department of State. 
Fifty of the organizations which will select rep- 
wsentatives on the national commission will be 
amed soon by the Department; the remaining 
organizations will be chosen later by the na- 
ional commission itself. 

The instrument of our acceptance of membership 
1 UNESCO will be deposited with the Govern- 
nent of the United Kingdom. In accordance with 
the constitution of UNESCO, drawn up last No- 
vember in London, the Organization will come into 
legal existence when 20 nations have deposited ac- 
ceptances. This is expected to occur during this 
‘summer. Membership has already been accepted 
by the following 9 countries: Australia, Domini- 
can Republic, France, India, Mexico, New Zealand, 
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Congress Passes Resolution Authorizing 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


and the creative arts and the agencies of the film, 
the radio, and the printed word through which 
knowledge and ideas are diffused among mankind. 

The Government of the United States will work 
with and through UNESCO to the end that the 
minds of all people may be freed from ignorance, 
prejudice, suspicion, and fear and that men may 
be educated for justice, liberty, and peace. If 
peace is to endure, education must establish the 
moral unity of mankind. 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BENTON 


Saudi Arabia, the Union of South Africa, and the 
United Kingdom. Approval of UNESCO, await- 
ing only the final action of depositing the ac- 
ceptance, has been reported from the following 8 
countries: Brazil, China, Denmark, Egypt, Iran, 
Norway, Syria, and Turkey. To this list is now 
added the United States of America. 

According to present plans, the first meeting of 
the general conference of UNESCO will be held in 
November at Paris, where the headquarters of the 
Organization will be established. At this confer- 
ence each member country will be represented by 
not more than 5 delegates. The conference will ap- 
prove a program of activities for UNESCO and 
will elect a Director General. The Director Gen- 
eral will be responsible for the appointment of 
the secretariat. 

The general conference will consider a report 
drawn up by the Preparatory Commission, which 
has been meeting in London at intervals since last 
November. The report, already approved in its 
main outlines at the fifth meeting of the Prepara- 
tory Commission, held in London July 5-12, is to 
be available in this country for study and discus- 
sion at least a month before the general conference 
meets, 

Some of the main lines of activity contemplated 
for UNESCO include: recommendations on agree- 
ments which will promote the free flow of knowl- 
edge and ideas across international boundaries, 
through all means of mass communication ; promo- 
tion of international interchange of persons active 
in the fields of education, science, and culture; as- 
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sistance to member states, on their request, in the 
development of educational activities; promotion 
of international collaboration in science, scholar- 
ship, and the arts; and promotion of education at 
all levels directed toward international under- 
standing, adherence to democratic values, and the 
maintenance of peace. UNESCO will also be con- 
cerned with problems of educational rehabilitation 
in war-devastated countries. UNESCO will ascer- 
tain the needs of these countries and encourage 
official or private agencies to give effective assist- 
ance. 

The United States has participated actively in 
the work of the Preparatory Commission of 
UNESCO. This country has been represented on 
the Preparatory Commission by the late Grayson 
N. Kefauver, Donald Stone, and Esther Brunauer. 
Richard Johnson and H. Harvard Arnason have 
served as alternates. Expert consultants on such 
subjects as education, the radio, films, the press, 
social science, physical science, arts and letters, and 
libraries were: 


Edward W. Barrett, Editorial Director of 


Newsweek 

John M. Begg, Acting Chief, Division of Inter- 
national Motion Pictures, Department of 
State 

Harold Benjamin, Director, Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations, U.S. Office 
of Education 

Floyde E. Brooker, Director, Division of Visual 
Education, U.S. Office of Education 

Verner Clapp, Director, Acquisition Depart- 
ment, Library of Congress 

Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr., Consultant to the Depart- 
ment of State 

Charles R. Morey, Cultural Attaché, American 
Embassy, Rome, Italy 

W. Albert Noyes, Jr., Chairman, Department of 
Chemistry, University of Rochester 

Robert Redfield, Dean of the Division of Social 
Sciences, University of Chicago 

Ralph Robert Shaw, Librarian, Department of 
Agriculture 

Donald Stone, Assistant Director, Bureau of the 
Budget 

Helen Constance White, Professor of English, 
University of Wisconsin 

Charles A. Thomson, Adviser, Office of Interna- 
tional Information and Cultural Affairs, 
Department of State 
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David Gilbert Wilson, Assistant Chief, Area Dj. 

vision I (Europe), Department of State 

American representatives have had the benef 
of many suggestions made by experts whom th, 
Department of State has consulted, or submitted 
by individuals and organizations. 

UNESCO isa peoples’ organization. It is estab. 
lished by governments “on behalf of their people 
. . . to develop and to increase the means of com. 
munication between their peoples and to employ 
these means for the purposes of mutual under. 
standing and a truer and more perfect knowledge 
of each other’s lives”. It will succeed if th 
peoples of the member states use it and give it 
unstinting support. 


Meeting of Joint UNRRA-U.N. 
Planning Commission 


The elimination of every possible risk that the 
care and maintenance of displaced persons ané 
refugees may be prejudiced by the possibility of 
a time-lag between the cessation of UNRRA ané 
the taking over of the responsibilities by a new 
organization was the main concern of the Joint 
UNRRA-United Nations Planning Commissia 
at its first meeting at Hunter College on July % 
The Commission was convened by the Secretariat 
of the United Nations to consider steps in the tak 
ing over of responsibilities from UNRRA by the 
proposed International Refugee Organizatior 
(IRO). 

The Commission, in its report to the Secretary: 
General of the United Nations and the Director. 
General of UNRRA, will make suggestions on the 
best way of effecting a smooth transfer of UNRRA 
facilities and machinery either to the IRO, should 
the latter have come into existence when UNRRA 
terminates, or to an interim body. 

The draft outline of a report, dealing in detail 
with questions of personnel, supplies, relationship 
with governments and voluntary agencies, oper 
tions, and organization, was adopted as a working 
basis for the Commission. 

The draft report of the Finance Subcommitte 
of the IRO, which terminated its meetings i 
London last week, will also be considered so fat 
as its recommendations will have an effect. on the 
taking over of UNRRA’s responsibilities by the 
proposed TRO. 
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Bill Authorizes Use of Proceeds From Surplus Sales 
for Educational Purposes 
STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BENTON 


[Released to the press August 1] 

A step of great long-range significance for the 
advancement of international understanding was 
taken today when the President signed an act of 
Congress, introduced by Senator Fulbright of Ar- 
kansas, which authorizes the Department of State 
to use some of the proceeds from surplus-property 
sales abroad for exchanges of students and other 
educational activities. 

The bill provides that up to $20,000,000 can be 
sarmarked for educational exchanges with any 
country which buys surplus property and up to 
$1,000,000 can be spent each year in each country 
where such an agreement is made. Thus tens of 
millions of dollars should become available under 
this bill, over a period of years. 

The exchange of students and scholars is, in my 
judgment, the surest single method, over the dec- 
ades, for promoting understanding among peoples. 
The activities of the press, radio, and films are in- 
dispensable in the exchange of current informa- 
tion among countries; but the effect of current de- 
velopments is often ephemeral, and news is often 
misunderstood for lack of background and context. 
The solid background acquired by those who study 
outside of their own countries can provide the basis 
for truer understanding of other peoples. ‘The 
beneficent results of the Boxer Indemnity scholar- 
ships, in the relationship between the United States 
and China, provides one of the best examples of 
this. 

The Department of State had already completed 
an agreement with Great Britain, pending con- 
gressional approval, which will provide $20,000,- 
000 from the sale of surplus property for educa- 
tional exchanges with the United Kingdom and 
the British colonies. Similar agreements are now 
being negotiated for amounts ranging from 
$3,000,000 to $20,000,000 in the following coun- 
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tries, among others: Australia, New Zealand 
China, the Philippines, Burma, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, Turkey, Egypt, Greece, Italy, Aus 
tria, France, Holland, Belgium, and the Scandi: 
navian countries. 

The Fulbright bill authorizes the following 
types of educational activities: 

(1) American students can be given grants of 
foreign currencies to be used to pay the cost of 
higher education or research in foreign countries 

(2) American professors can be given grants ti 
give lectures in foreign institutions of higher 
learning. 

(3) Foreign students can be given scholarship: 
to study at American non-denominational institu 
tions abroad such as the American University a 
Beirut, Syria, and Robert College at Istanbul 
Turkey. 

(4) Foreign students can be given funds to pay 
for their transportation to the United States t 
attend American institutions of higher learning. 


It is implicit in the bill that all of these activities 
must be financed with foreign currencies. The bil 
therefore cannot authorize expenses of foreig! 
students within the United States. The bill & 
designed to utilize foreign credits in many cout 
tries in lieu of American dollars for Americal 
surplus property. 

The students who will benefit by this bill wil 
be selected by a ten-man Board of Foreign Scholar 
ships, which the bill authorizes the President 0 
establish. The bill provides that this Board shal 
include representatives of the United States Oflie 
of Education, the United States Veterans Admit 
istration, state educational institutions, and pt 
vately endowed institutions. If funds are negg 
tiated to the limit of the bill’s potential, and} 
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facilities abroad develop capable of handling the 
students, it is possible that 100,000 or more Ameri- 
can students would be sent abroad under this bill 
in the next two or three decades. 

Veterans of World War I and II will be given 
preference. The bill requires that “due consider- 
ation shall be given to applicants from all geo- 
graphical areas of the United States.” It is 
expected that some type of regional selection 
method will be devised to insure that all parts of 
the United States are suitably represented. 

It is unlikely that any scholarships will be 
awarded under the authority of this act for the 
194647 academic year. After the President has 
appointed the Scholarship Board, and the Board 
has determined the qualifications for awards, ample 
publicity and time should be permitted for all 


Soviet Reply to U.S. Note on 


Economie Situation 


Text of a note* from the Soviet Vice Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, V.G. Dekanozov, to the American 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, Lt. Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith 

July 27, 1946. 

In connection with your letter of July 22, 1946 
addressed to Minister of Foreign Affairs V. M. 
Molotov regarding the economie situation of Hun- 
gary and the payment by Hungary of reparations 
to the Soviet Union,? I consider it necessary to 
draw your attention to the fact that the data cited 
in your letter and the conclusions which you draw 
on the basis of this data do not correspond to 
reality. 

In your letter you maintain that the difficulties 
observed at present in the economic life of Hun- 
gary are allegedly the result of the fact that the 
bulk of the current production of Hungarian in- 
dustry is being consumed by reparations and by 
the satisfaction of other demands, as you express 
it, of the occupying power. You assert, moreover, 
that reparations consume from 80-90 percent of 
the production of heavy industry, including the 
production of iron, metal and machines. You add, 
that, moveover, from the supplies of the urban 
population the Red Army allegedly received from 
Hungary during the first months of 1945 “almost 
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suitably qualified people to make application. It 
is hoped that the grants will be made in the spring 
of 1947 for the school year beginning in the autumn 
of 1947. 

While the major effect of the Fulbright bill will 
be to permit thousands of American students to 
study abroad, we should be prepared to welcome 
thousands of foreign students to our shores. I 
look forward to the day when we shall have as 
many as 50,000 foreign students in this country. 
Senator Fulbright, the author of the bill which 
was signed today, has seen at first hand the im- 
portance of such student exchanges as a result of 
his own studies abroad, and during his tenure as 
president of the University of Arkansas. It is 
due to his understanding and his leadership that 
this bill has been enacted by Congress. 


Hungarian 


all the supplies of meat, one sixth of the wheat and 
rye, more than one quarter of the vegetables, almost 
three quarters of the supply of lard”, etc., and that 
thus reparations paid by Hungary, on the one 
hand, and the above withdrawals for the supply 
of the Red Army on the other hand, are the cause 
of the grievous economic situation of Hungary. 
The unfoundedness of such an assertion cannot fail 
to strike any unprejudiced person, particularly if 
one takes into account the fact that the entire sum 
of Hungarian reparations deliveries to the Soviet 
Union for 1945 did not exceed $10,000,000, that. is, 
constitutes a quite insignificant sum. This fact 
alone is suflicient to demonstrate the complete lack 
of foundation of the assertion in your letter that 
the bulk of Hungarian production is being con- 
sumed by reparations. 

The extent of the unfoundedness of these asser- 
tions is apparent from the fact that the Hungarian 
Government addressing on May 28 of this year, a 
request to the Soviet Government to fix a plan for 
reparations deliveries for 1946-53 itself fixed the 
amount of these deliveries for 1946 as $21,800,000, 
Under these circumstances the statement to the 


* Translation by the American Embassy in Moscow. 
* For text of U. S. note, see BULLETIN of Aug. 4, 1946, 


p. 229. 
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effect that the reparations obligations of Hungary 
are excessive, “crushing” and so on is deprived of 
any foundation. 

The Soviet Government, taking into account the 
economic difficulties of Hungary, already a year 
ago made considerable concessions to the Hun- 
garian Government, extending the term of repara- 
tion deliveries to eight years from six years, 
prescribed by the armistice agreement. The So- 
viet Government fully satisfied also the above re- 
quest of the Hungarian Government for further 
concessions to Hungary regarding reparations, 
fully accepting the plan proposed by the Hun- 
garian Government on May 28 for further repara- 
tions deliveries to the Soviet Union. According to 
this plan, reparations deliveries for 1946 are fixed 
at a sum of $21,800,000; for 1947 23,000,000; for 
1948, 25,000,000; for 1949-53, 30,000,000 annually. 
At the same time the Soviet Government released 
Hungary from payment of a fine of 6,000,000 for 
non-fulfillment on time of reparations deliveries 
in the first year in which the reparations agree- 
ment was in force. To the above must be added, 
that according to the Soviet-Hungarian trade 
agreement, Hungary received from the Soviet 
Union in the past year 1945, goods to the amount 
of $6,300,000, while at the same time Hungary 
itself delivered to the Soviet Union goods only to 
the amount of $26,600. If, thus, there are taken 
into account goods received by Hungary from the 
Soviet Union to the value of 6,300,000 then, in the 
account, it turns out that all Hungarian deliveries 
for the Soviet Union do not exceed $3,700,000. 

In your letter you state that the American Gov- 
ernment agreeing to the conditions of the armistice 
with Hungary did not foresee that “the productive 
power of Hungary and its national income would 
be reduced by half or even more in the course of a 
few months and that, for example, reparations 
subject to payment by Hungary in 1945 would 
equal 24 percent of the national income”. For a 
statement of this sort there are no foundations of 
reality. The above cited data prove fully convinc- 
ingly that the extent of reparations pointed out in 
your letter, subject to delivery by Hungary in 1945 
to no extent correspond to the real scope of these 
deliveries, constituting an entirely insignificant 
amount. 

This is the real state of affairs regarding taking 
of reparations from Hungary for the benefit of the 
Soviet Union. 
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The situation also is the same with regard to the 
data on the supplying the Red Army at the ey. 
pense of the Hungarian economy cited in your 
letter, particularly the data regarding wheat, rye, 
oats, meats, etc. All these data are entirely in. 
correct. In reality the Soviet forces received not 
more than three percent of the total amount of 
these cultures of the 1945 harvest and of fats not 
more than eight percent by head of swine. The 
Hungarian Government did not make deliveries 
of industrial products for the Red Army, with 
exception of fuel and a certain amount of com. 
missary supplies. 

Citing its data, the Government of the US made 
use of clearly incorrect information which can only 
create confusion. 

It is impossible not to note the quite arbitrary 
characterization contained in your letter of the 
economic situation of Hungary. The data at the 
disposal of the Soviet Government do not confirm 
this characterization. In reality the capacity of 
the industrial enterprises of Hungary curtailed 
as the result of the war to 60 percent of the pre- 
war level, had by the middle of July 1946 risen to 
70-85 percent in the production of pig iron, steel, 
rolled metal and machine building and to 85-90 
percent in light industry. If the output of indus- 
trial production in Hungary in 1945 constituted 
30-35 percent of the prewar level at the present 
time, the output of production has been brought to 
60 percent of the prewar level. Thus, despite the 
existing difficulties, Hungary, since the termina- 
tion of the war, has increased the productive ca- 
pacity of its industry by 20-25 percent and by 
25-30 percent the output of industrial production. 
These successes have been achieved despite the fact 
that the Germans and the followers of Szalshai 
carried off to Germany a large quantity of the 
most valuable industrial equipment and raw ma- 
terials which, like the removed Hungarian gold, 
fell into the hands of the American Government 
and to the present time has still not been returned 
to Hungary. Such a situation, deriving from the 
policy carried out by the American authorities 
creates extremely difficult economic conditions for 
Hungary and is in complete contradiction with 
the statements of the US Government regarding 
the necessity of accelerating the economic restora 
tion of Hungary. In your letter of July 22 it 
is stated that the information regarding the 
amount of Hungarian property carried off by the 
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Germans and the followers of Szalshai which is 
already for the second year in the American zone 
of occupation is exaggerated. But the American 
Government, as you state, is still preparing lists 
of Hungarian property plundered and carried 
away to Germany and Austria and has still not 
determined the value of this property. The Hun- 
garian Prime Minister Ferenc Nagy in his state- 
ment in Parliament on February 7 of the present 
year declared that the Hungarian Government 
had registered the property located in the Amer- 
ican zone of occupation of Germany and Austria 
at more than 2 billion. Besides this, the Hun- 
garian Prime Minister added that as the property 
which had been carried away came to light this 
sum would reach about 3 billion. This fully cor- 
responds to the figure of 3 million indicated in 
the note of the Soviet Government of April 21, 
1946. 

Speaking of the economic situation of Hungary, 
it is impossible not to note that despite the dif- 
ficulties existing in this sphere, a number of new 
factory shops and plants have also been restored 
and reequipped. It is worth noting such facts as 
the construction of a new plant for the produce- 
tion of machine tools, the new “Reniks Electric 
Resistance Plant”, and a number of shops for the 
production of automobile pistons, the reconstruc- 
tion of the tractor shop in the “Hoferstrans” plant, 
the restoration and reequipping of various shops 
in the “Rossman”, “Kozma”, and other plants. 
The expansion of the aluminum rolling and wares 
plant, large scale work on the reequipping of the 
“Hans” electro mechanical plant. All these facts 
indicate that the process of the restoration of in- 
dustry is proceeding in Hungary and that the 
reparations obligations in Hungary are in no way 
hindering this process. In the same way is refuted 
the assertion contained in your letter that the bulk 
of Hungarian production of current output is 
allegedly being consumed by reparations and that 
nothing remains for the restoration of Hungarian 
economy and for the internal needs of Hungary. 
Such an assertion is refuted also by the fact that 
during the second half of 1945 almost 50 percent 
of the entire rolled metal output went to the needs 
of Hungarian economy. 

In your letter of July 22 there is contained the 
entirely incorrect assertion that the Soviet author- 
ities have allegedly removed in Hungary indus- 
trial equipment in the amount of $124,000,000. 
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Such statements do not have any foundation and 
only elicit surprise with regard to the sources of 
the information which has been utilized in this 
connection. The Soviet forces removed from 
Hungary as trophy equipment certain military 
enterprises of a value not exceeding $11,000,000. 

With regard to the proposal of the American 
Government that the representatives of the Soviet 
Union, US and Great Britain in the Control Com- 
mission jointly work out a plan for the economic 
restoration of Hungary, the Soviet Government 
as before, considers this proposal not acceptable 
inasmuch as was pointed out in the letter of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of April 21, the work- 
ing of such a plan belongs exclusively to the com- 
petence of the Hungarian Government. 


Answer to Polish President’s 
Remarks Concerning 
Ambassador Lane 


STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY 
ACHESON 


[Released to the press August 3] 


In answer to a question regarding President 
Bierut’s reported recent remarks concerning Am- 
bassador Lane, the Acting Secretary made the fol- 
lowing statement, which he stated had the approval 
of the Secretary : 


“T have been quite surprised by remarks which 
have been attributed in the press to the President 
of the Polish National Council, Mr. Boleslaw 
Bierut, in respect to Ambassador Lane. Ambas- 
sador Lane is an experienced diplomat who has 
represented this Government in many parts of the 
world. His reports from Warsaw have always 
indicated great sympathy for Poland and the diffi- 
culties with which it is faced. Ambassador Lane 
continues to enjoy the complete confidence of this 
Government.” 

In Warsaw on July 19, President Bierut is reported to 
have stated that the Polish Government has difficulty 
“convincing Mr. Bliss Lane of our sincere wish for the most 
cordial relations because Mr. Bliss Lane does not believe 
us very much”. He is reported to have said further that 
although Mr. Lane lives in Warsaw, he has very little 
understanding of the Polish people and that Mr. Lane 
either cannot or will not understand “our” problems. 
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British Government Accepts 
Offer To Treat Occupation 


Zones in Germany as 
Economic Unit 


[Released to the press July 29] 


The Department of State has been informed that 
the British Government has accepted in principle 
the offer of Secretary Byrnes to join the United 
States zone of occupation in Germany with any 
other zones for the purpose of treating the zones 
The Department 
welcomes this announcement as a first step toward 
easing the heavy financial burden resting on the 
two occupying powers and relieving the distress 
which has resulted from Germany’s being divided 
into four relatively watertight economic compart- 


so joined as an economic unit.’ 


ments. The Department hopes that the other oe- 
cupying powers will find it possible to give an 
equally favorable response to Secretary Byrnes’ 
offer. In the judgment of this Government the 
greatest general advantage would accrue from 
prompt measures to achieve the economic unity of 
Germany as prescribed by the Potsdam Agree- 
ment.? 


‘For comment on the instructions sent by the Secretary 
of State to General McNarney, see BULLETIN of Aug. 4, 
1946, p. 227. 


*At his press and radio news conference on July 29, 
Assistant Secretary Hilldring, commenting on the an- 


nouncement that Great Britain had agreed in principle to 
join the United States in the economic treatment of their 
two zones in Germany, said that it is hoped that this may 
result in a free flow of goods between the two zones and 
a single flow of goods in international trade out of the 
two zones. He said that it was hoped that the two could 
run their transportation and communication systems as 
a unit, 

Negotiations have already been started in Berlin be- 
tween Gen, Lucius D. Clay, U.S. Military Commander in 
Germany, and the British officials in charge, the Assistant 
Secretary said. He emphasized that the United States 
Was not attempting to set any form of provisional govern- 
ment and that the head of the U.S. Military Government 
would remain in Berlin. He also pointed out that the idea 
of unification of zones is not a new one but that it goes 
back to the Potsdam Agreement, Both the French and 
the Soviets agreed to the general idea, differences being 
on when and under what circumstances it could be put into 
operation. 

Nothing that can be done, the Assistant Secretary said, 
through unification either of the two zones or of more than 
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The President Requests Cabinet 
Committee on Palestine To 
Return to Washington 


[Released to the press by the White House July 31) 

The President has been considering certaiy 
recommendations of the Alternates of the Cabinet 
Committee on Palestine and Related Problems and 
has decided in view of the complexity of the mat- 
ter to request Ambassador Grady and his associ- 
ates to return to Washington to discuss the whole 
matter with him in detail. 

The President hopes that further discussions 
will result in decisions which will alleviate the 
situation of the persecuted Jews in Europe and at 
the same time contribute to the ultimate solution 
of the longer term problem of Palestine. 


Visit of Peruvian Artist 


“nrique Camino Brent, Peruvian artist and 
artistic director of the Central Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Peru, is visiting the art schools of the 
United States as a guest of the Department of 
State. While in this country, Mr. Camino Brent 
has been concerned with the teaching aspects of his 
subject and with the production of ceramics, glass, 
forged iron, wood carving, and other handicraft 
articles, 


two, can eliminate the need now for outside assistance for 
Germany. The sooner the nations involved get together, 
the greater will be the saving to their taxpayers, he said. 
He estimated the present cost of American occupation in 
Germany at about $200,000,000 a year, mostly on account 
of food imports. The Assistant Secretary said that the 
food standards in neither the U.S. nor the British zones 
are up to the level of 1,550 calories a day—an amount 
which was set last year. He added that the U.S. zone is 
ahead of the British. 

The union of the two zones would permit mutually help- 
ful exchange of food, coal, drugs, and other supplies. The 
Assistant Secretary said, “We hope there won’t be any 
dotted line left between the two zones after the negoti- 
ations are finished with respect to economic consider 
ations.” 

Assistant Secretary Hilldring also said that the per 
sonnel in the American zone is constantly being reduced 
but that this reduction is independent of the problem of 
economic unity: in fact, even after the unity machinery is 
agreed upon, it might take increased personnel for a short 
time to get it set up and functioning properly, he explained. 
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Security for UNRRA Supplies in Yugoslavia 


[Released to the press August 2] 
Reply of Lt. Gen. Sir William D. Morgan, Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Mediterranean, to Mr. 
La Guardia’s letter of July 28, 1946, addressed to 
Lt. Gen. John Lee, Deputy Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Mediterranean 


I have received your signal and note your state- 
ments which I must point out are not in accordance 
with the facts. 

The title to UNRRA supplies passes to the re- 
sponsible importing government at ships side, and 
thereafter security of supplies and provision of 
transit guards is responsibility of owning govern- 
ment. On 2 April 1946 I authorized the follow- 
ing guards from foreign nationals for UNRRA 
supplies imported through Trieste for Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Yugoslavia. 

Austria. 40 unarmed Austrian civilians. 

Yugoslavia. Military personnel drawn from 
the Yugoslav Detachment, now under command 
of GOC, XIIT Corps, provided that they were not 
armed and that they remained under the com- 
mand of GOC, XIII Corps at all times. 

Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Detachments of 
soldiers of not more than 3 officers and 40 men at 
any one time, from each of the Slovak and Hun- 
garian Armies, provided that they were unarmed, 
in uniform, and subject to the orders of GOC, 
XIIL Corps whilst within the territorial boun- 
daries of his command. 

The above arrangements were acceptable to 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary and are 
being implemented. Yugoslav Detachment, how- 
ever, although under command XIII Corps, re- 
fused to supply unarmed guards as they considered 
that unless armed they could not adequately pro- 
tect stores entrusted to their care. Armed guards 
were, however, not permitted as they were con- 
sidered unnecessary and undesirable, and it was 
not until 23 June 1946, and then only after strong 
representation from General Harding, Com- 
mander XIII Corps, that Yugoslav unarmed 
guards were supplied. 

As a part of their program to force permission 
for Yugoslavs to carry arms in Venezia Giulia, 


large scale pilferage and holdups have been alleged 
of which in fact there has been no evidence and 
certainly none implicating civil or military police. 
For your information, American, British and Yu- 
goslav troops are treated alike with regard to car- 
rying arms in Venezia Giulia. 

The greatest care has been taken by XIII Corps 
over arrangements for security of UNRRA sup- 
plies in Trieste port, such as: 


Substantial increase of Venezia Giulia police 
for anti-pilferage duties within the port. 

Improvements to floodlighting and fencing. 

establishment of an UNRRA port of Trieste 
committee in which ¢nter alia anti-pilferage meas- 
ures are discussed. In this connection it should be 
noted that Doctor Nederbracht, the Chairman, has 
been unable to quote any figures for pilferage at the 
last 5 weekly meetings of this committee. 


This agitation for armed guards appears to be a 
continuation of a widespread and long term propa- 
ganda campaign to discredit Allied Military Gov- 
ernment in Venezia Giulia and this compaign has 
been well known to Allied Force Headquarters for 
several months past. In this instance the object 
apparently is to infer that such a state of lawless- 
ness exists in Trieste, that the transit of supplies 
without armed escort is unsafe. Furthermore, it 
is more than likely that the allegations of large 
scale pilferage of Yugoslav UNRRA supplies is an 
attempt to account for quantities of UNRRA sup- 
plies which have reportedly been used for un- 
authorized purposes. 

In view of the possible political motives which 
may lie behind these allegations which are at vari- 
ance with the facts reported above and the im- 
portance of this particular matter to us all, I would 
strongly recommend that prior to your departure 
from Europe you should visit Trieste, whence i 
have just returned after discussing this matter 
with General Harding. There you can examine 
the facts on the ground and subject could be fur- 
ther discussed without bias. 

General Lee is in agreement with my views ex- 
pressed above. 
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Views on Termination of 
UNRRA and the Problem 
of Relief 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
CLAYTON * 


[Released to the press July 30] 

Reports recently published purporting to give 
my views concerning the termination of UNRRA 
and the problem of relief in 1947 do not accurately 
reflect my position on this subject. My position 
was fully set forth in a statement presented to 
the House Appropriations Committee in connec- 
tion with the recent hearings for the final contribu- 
tion to UNRRA. At that time (June 5, 1946) 
I said: 

“T would like to take this opportunity at what 
I expect will be the last hearing for an appropria- 
tion for UNRRA to tell you how much I am im- 
pressed with the wisdom of those who foresaw the 
need for an organization of this type and the 
magnificent job which was done by Governor Leh- 
man in building the organization, and by Mayor 
La Guardia in piloting it during the recent critical 
months. Certainly conditions in the liberated 
countries which have received assistance from 
UNRRA would now be appalling had they not 
received both the financial aid and the technical 
facilities which UNRRA is providing. . . . I 
am confident that UNRRA is prepared to com- 
plete its programs with credit to itself and satis- 
faction to both its receiving and contributing 
members.” 

The period of acute need immediately following 
the war, which made necessary the establishment 
of a world-wide relief organization, is now draw- 
Although it is still too early to 
determine precisely what will be the situation in 
the needy areas during the period following 
UNRRA shipments, we are hopeful that almost 
all of these countries will be in a position to finance 
their essential imports of food and other relief 
supplies and to set up their own administrative 
machinery for handling their imports. 

I accept it as axiomatic that the world will not 
permit the people of any nation to starve as long 
as there is food enough to go around. 


ing to a close. 
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OFLC—Continued from page 246 

tablishment of the office by Secretary of the Navy 
James Forrestal and Secretary of War Henry L, 
Stimson was made pursuant to the direction of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion and 
by regulation of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 
and Thomas Bayard McCabe of Philadelphia was 
named Liquidation Commissioner. 

Mr. McCabe in civilian life is chairman of the 
board of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
and president of the Scott Paper Company of 
Chester, Pa. He had previously served the Gov- 
ernment as Executive Assistant to Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., in the Advisory Commission for the 
Council of National Defense, and as Deputy Di- 
rector, Division of Priorities, Office of Production 
Management, Deputy Lend-Lease Administrator, 
member of the U.S. Committee for Inter-American 
Development, and Chairman of the Business Ad- 
visory Council for the Department of Commerce. 

The Army, meanwhile, assigned Maj. Gen. Don- 
ald H. Connolly, former Commanding General of 
the Persian Gulf Command, as Deputy Commis- 
sioner, and the Navy assigned Rear Admiral Wil- 
liam Brent Young, former Chief of the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, as Assistant Commis- 
sioner. 

By Executive order in October 1945 the ANLC 
was transferred to the State Department and re- 
designated as the OFLC; Mr. McCabe retained his 
post as Commissioner and the entire organization 
remained virtually unchanged. 

A true story about him might appropriately sum 
up the incalculable difficulties and complexities 
which have beset OFLC from its inception and 
which have been overcome to the extent that almost 
half of the entire overseas disposal program is 
completed. 

Shortly after accepting the post of Liquidation 
Commissioner he had dinner with Columnist Wal- 
ter Lippmann. Mr. McCabe explained the prob- 
lems which then confronted his infant organiza- 
tion in all parts of the world. When he concluded, 
Lippmann exclaimed : 

“You should get the Congressional Medal just 
for your courage in accepting the job!” 

* Yelegraphed from Paris, where Mr. Clayton is assisting 
Secretary Byrnes at the Paris Peace Conference. 
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Position of United States in the 
World Today 


BY CARLTON SAVAGE ' 


NE OF THE MOST GRATIFYING aspects of our 
participation in the United Nations and in 
international affairs generally is the cooperative 
attitude of the major political parties. Members 
of both parties helped to develop the ideas of the 
United States on the Charter. They cooperated 
with members of the State Department in the back- 
ground work a few years ago; they participated 
when the Charter was drawn up at San Francisco; 
and they worked together at the meeting of the 
United Nations Assembly in London early this 
year. You are aware that a Republican, Senator 
Austin of Vermont, has been named as the repre- 
sentative of the United States on the Security 
Council. Our Delegation to the September Assem- 
bly is composed of both Democrats and Republi- 
cans. This bipartisan support adds strength, na- 
tionally and internationally, to our participation 
as a member of the United Nations. 

Another and related cause for gratification is 
the cooperation of the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government in international af- 
fairs. It has been especially noteworthy in con- 
nection with the preparations for the post-war 
world. It was seen in the development of the 
United Nations Charter. It is seen in practically 
every international conference when the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States is accompanied 
by members of the Senate and sometimes of the 
House of Representatives. It is seen in legisla- 
tion in Congress relating to international affairs, 
the most recent noteworthy example of which was 
the passage of the British-loan legislation by the 
two houses of Congress. We have come a long 
way since a generation ago when the lack of coop- 
eration between these two branches of government 
and the lack of unity in international affairs was 
manifest in our not becoming a member of the 
League of Nations. This new situation helps 
greatly toward the unity of the Nation in foreign 
affairs with a consequent increase in the effective- 
ness of our participation. 


A current discussion of foreign affairs would 
not, of course, be complete without some reference 
to the present Paris conference. It was just 27 
years ago that another Paris peace conference was 
held—to prepare a peace treaty with Germany. 
The present conference, however, will not consider 
a treaty with Germany; that task will come later. 
The purpose of this conference is to consider peace 
treaties with Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Italy, 
and Rumania. The 21 participating states are 
United Nations members which “actively waged 
war with substantial military force against Euro- 
pean enemy states”, namely: United States, Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, France, China, Australia, 
Belgium, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Greece, 
India, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Po- 
land, South Africa, Yugoslavia, Ukrainian Sov- 
let Socialist Republic. 

The building of the peace is a long, weary, te- 
dious process. For months the Foreign Ministers 
of the United States, the Soviet Union, Great Brit- 
ain, and France and their Deputies have been 
hammering out the provisions for the five treaties. 
They have been ironing out national differences, 
reconciling conflicting points of view, and endeav- 
oring to arrive at a mutually satisfactory con- 
clusion. Finally, they have agreed upon five draft 
treaties which are under discussion at the 21-na- 
tion conference. 

At this conference the primary task of the four 
Foreign Ministers will be to explain to the repre- 
sentatives of the other 17 governments the treaties 
which have been drafted. After the conference 
has submitted recommendations either as to 
amendments of the treaties or as to additional mat- 
ters to be included in the treaties, the four Foreign 
Ministers must meet to consider the recommenda- 


‘Excerpts from an address delivered before the Com- 
monwealth Club in San Francisco, Calif., on Aug. 2. Mr. 
Savage is Assistant to the Secretary of State. For com- 
plete text of the address, see Department of State press 
release 526 of July 30, 1946. 
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tions and agree upon the final texts of the treaties. 

It is important for us to realize that we as a 
Nation have not had our own way completely at 
the Paris meetings of the Foreign Ministers nor 
will we during the Peace Conference. But no na- 
tion gets everything it asks for in a free interna- 
tional gathering. 

In a way the struggle for an acceptable peace 
settlement is remindful of the battle which has 
been going on in Washington over price and rent 
control, At the Capitol our elected representatives 
have been contesting for weeks and weeks each for 
his own point of view. When the bill finally pass- 
ed the House of Representatives, it was reported 
that this action was taken with a decided lack of 
enthusiasm among partisans on either side of the 
In fact, one of the leaders described the 
rather than 


issue, 
compromise bill as “acceptable” 
“agreeable.” 

The struggle for a mutually acceptable peace is 
a much harder process. Different nationalities 
are involved and national interests and rivalries 
are intense. Boundaries, war damages, repara- 
tions, and strength of armed forces—all these and 
many others are problems of adjustment which 

In the end no nation 
“ach must yield some- 


are almost insurmountable. 
gets its own way fully. 
thing to the wishes of others to arrive at a settle- 
ment. 

At these international gatherings the Secretary 
of State puts forward with patience and firmness, 
tolerance and understanding, the points of view 
of the United States. He holds that if we fail to 
cooperate in a peace which is indivisible we may 
war 


again find we may have to cooperate in a 
which is world-wide. He is unwilling to admit 
that we cannot cooperate without sacrifice of our 
principles, believing that the victories of peace 
require sacrifice not of principle but for principle. 

Even after the completion of the present Con- 
ference and the signature and entrance into force 
of the treaties with the five nations, the peace 
will not have been made. The big problem of a 
peace with Germany will still remain. And in 
addition to a treaty with Germany, it will be 
necessary before peace is finally concluded to 
have a settlement with Japan, the other principal 
Axis power. 


Ii 


assessing the position of the United States 


— 
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in the world today we cannot fail to be impressed 
by the contrast between the situation of the United 
States and the situation of a large number of 
other nations. Our homes and factories have not 
been destroyed and our population has not been 
dlecimated by war and disease and famine. On 
the other hand, many nations have suffered in this 
way. The hoped-for improvement at the conclu- 
sion of hostilities has not materialized. The war 
is over but the lights have not gone on fully all 
over the world. In many places they barely 
flicker. A few days ago in Washington a Euro- 
pean diplomat, speaking of the condition of the 
people on the Continent, expressed to me the view 
that it would be generations before Europeans 
generally would again be able to lead what he 
called the “good life.” He said with all earnest- 
ness that the difference between Europe and the 
United States at the present time is the difference 
between hell and heaven. For him, coming to 
the United States was like coming out of darkness 
into light. A British member of Parliament, who 
was in my office in Washington a. short time ago, 
said that in Britain the problems of food, clothing, 
and shelter were as severe as during the darkest 
period of the war—that life is still very grim 
for the British people, with no early possibility 
for substantial improvement. 

The situation in Europe is not greatly different 
from that in a large part of Asia. Never in all 
history have so many people suffered so much 
for so long. The result is that peoples of the 
world are in a frame of mind to fall an easy prey 
to demagogs and dictators. People who are 
starving and suffering severe privations are more 
interested in obtaining the necessities of life than 
they are in the abstract principles of freedom and 
democracy. The building of a better world is 
more than ever a work of tremendous magnitude, 
and the task of the United States in foreign affairs 
is thus increasingly difficult. 

One of the nations which has suffered terribly 
from war is China, our good neighbor and friend 
across the Pacific. We have profound sympathy 
for the Chinese people, who struggled long and 
valiantly against a cruel invader, and we hope that 
soon they will have attained unity and peace in 
their land. 

The various moves taken by the Government of 
the United States to aid China are steps in the 
complete implementation of a long-agreed pro- 
gram for helping the Chinese nation as a whole 
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to rid itself of the effects of a long and devastating 
war against Japan. These moves cannot right- 
fully be interpreted as current support of any fac- 
tional military group in China. They will not 
fully materialize for many months. Their pur- 
pose is to cement rather than to destroy unity; to 
encourage the Chinese to find a solution of their 
internal problems by the democratic process of 
peaceful agreement rather than by resort to mili- 
tary force, 

The final thought I should like to leave with 
you today concerns the part played by the people 
in the making of foreign policy in our democracy. 


I should like to emphasize that in our democracy 
the foreign policy of the United States is ulti- 
mately determined by the people. If we the people 
lapse into the complacency and apathy of the 
twenties and thirties, tragedy almost certainly will 
result. On the other hand, if we are alert and in- 
formed and vigorous, there should be bright hope 
for the future. The continuing interest in for- 
eign policy of such organizations as this, your 
study of problems and the development of views, 
will contribute toward a wise and successful for- 
eign policy for the United States. 


Protection for Americans 
Holding Securities of 
Japanese Enterprises 

{Released to the press August 1] 


The State Department on August 1 urged 
American holders of securities or obligations of 
Japanese bnsiness enterprises to file statements 
immediately with the Division of Foreign Service 
Administration of the State Department, in quad- 
ruplicate, containing information which they be- 
lieve will serve to protect their interests in the 
program of monopoly dissolution being inaugu- 
rated by the Allied powers in Japan. The Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers in Japan 
already has data concerning American holdings 
of Japanese corporate securities which were filed 
during the war with the Treasury Department. 
In view, however, of the imminent reorganization 
of many Japanese combines and other economic 
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concentrations, it is believed that United States 
citizens should be given an opportunity to fur- 
nish General MacArthur, through the State De- 
partment, with any additional information and 
data which they believe would help him in pro- 
tecting their property interests. No form is nee- 
essary for filing. 


Philippine National Bank 
Reinstates American Deposits 


[Released to the press August 1] 

The Government of the Philippine Republic has 
advised the State Department through American 
Ambassador Paul V. McNutt, in Manila, that 
despite severe financial difficulties facing that 
Government it has ordered the Philippine National 
Bank, a Government-owned institution, to pay the 
pre-war deposits of American citizens in that bank 
which were transferred during the Japanese occu- 
pation to the Japanese Bank of Taiwan and the 
Yokohama Specie Bank. 

The board of directors of the Philippine Na- 
tional Bank, acting on the suggestion of President 
Manuel Roxas, voted to pay the deposits, which are 
estimated to amount to more than $2,000,000. The 
payments will be made on formal application and 
certification by the depositors. Depositors should 
communicate with the bank directly. 

Ambassador McNutt in transmitting the infor- 
mation to the State Department commented that 
the “Philippine Government is continuing to show 
its great good-will toward American citizens, and 
is apparently determined to maintain the good 
credit not only of the Government but of all its 
instrumentalities, despite the extreme financial 
stringencies in which the Government finds itself 
today.” 

A Manila court of first instance had previously 
ruled in favor of American depositors seeking to 
establish the bank’s liability for the deposits. The 
case had been on appeal to the Supreme Court. 
The board of directors voted to withdraw the 
appeal. 

Ambassador McNutt expressed the hope that 
other Philippine banks in the Philippines will con- 
sider following the precedent set by the Philippine 


National Bank. 
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Preliminary Reports of the Second Atomic-Bomb Test 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S EVALUATION COMMISSION ' 


{Released to the press by UN August 2] 


The President has received the following report 
on the Second Bikini Atom Bomb Test from the 
President’s Evaluation Commission, which wit- 
nessed the test on July 25 (local time). 

The report was signed in behalf of the Commis- 
sion by the chairman, Senator Carl A. Hatch of 
New Mexico, 

The other members of the President’s Commis- 
sion are: Senator Leverett Saltonstall, Massachu- 
setts; Representative Chet Holifield, California ; 
Representative Walter G. Andrews, New York; 
Edward U. Condon, director, U.S. Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C.; Karl T. Compton, 
president, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Bradley Dewey, Cambridge, 
Mass.; William S. Newell, Bath, Me.; Fred Searls, 
New York. 


29 July 1946. 
Dear Mr. Prestpent: 


Your acknowledgment on July 7th of our pre- 
liminary report on the first test at Bikini was much 
appreciated. 

The second test was conducted in the same area, 
July 25 local time, and on the same target ships 
less those sunk in the first test. The bomb was 
exploded under a moderate depth of water at 8: 30 
a. m. local time, on schedule. Weather conditions 
were perfect. Seven members of your committee 
witnessed the results from the USS Haven sta- 
tioned 11 miles from the point where the bomb 
exploded. There was no requirement of dark 
glasses for this test, and the target ships were 
readily visible to the naked eye and easily dis- 
tinguishable with the aid of binoculars. 

Our previous report endeavored to express our 
appreciation of the cooperation, assistance and 
unfailing courtesy extended by Admiral Blandy 
and by the officers and enlisted men and civilian 
scientific personnel of Joint Task Force One. 
Throughout, this attitude of interest and diligence 


?For report of the President’s Evaluation Commission 
on first atomic-bomb test on July 1, see BULLETIN of July 
21, 1946, p. 115. 


has remained at the same high level, and the effect 
of longer observation of operations and better ae- 
quaintance with officers and men has been to con- 
vince us that you and the people of the United 
States can place the utmost reliance on the fair. 
ness, thoroughness and real effort for the maximum 
of honest information which has characterized 
This disposition has expedited and 
lightened our task in complying with your diree- 
tive. These tests have consistently adhered to the 
stated purpose of the mission : “Primarily to deter. 
mine the effects of the atomic bomb on naval vessels 
in order to gain information of value to the 
national defense”, 

In the interval between tests the target ships 
were redeployed in respect to the point chosen for 
the second explosion, so as to furnish maximum 
scientific and technical information from expected 
results. 

When the bomb exploded, the battleship Ar- 
kansas, nearest to the center of impact, and three 
other smaller ships sank at once. The aircraft 
carrier Saratoga, also placed close by, sank 7% 
hours later. As soon as radioactivity lessened sut- 
ficiently to permit safe operations, the destroyer 
Hughes and the attack transport Fallon were 
beached to prevent their possible sinking. Of the 
eight submarines involved, six were submerged. 
Several of these appear to be injured and one at 
least has gone to the bottom. The two on the 
surface are not noticeably injured. All but a few 
of the target ships were drenched with radio- 
active sea water, and all within the zone of evi- 
dent damage are still unsafe to board. It is 
estimated that the radioactivity dispersed in the 
water was the equivalent to that from many hun 
dred tons of radium. 

We believe that interesting distinctions between 
the general results of the two explosions can even 
now be drawn without the risk of serious error. 
Both explosions sank several ships. From the 
limited observation we have thus far been able to 
make, the ships remaining afloat within the dam- 
age area appear to have been more seriously dam- 
aged by the aerial explosion than by the subma- 
rine explosion. The damage to ships in the first 
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test might have been far greater if the bomb had 
exploded directly over the target ship, the Vevada. 

In the first test much of the personnel within 
the ships would have received fatal doses of neu- 
trons and gamma rays from the first deadly flash. 
On the other hand, the deadly effects of persistent 
radioactivity would have been much more severe 
in the second test. Had the target array been 
manned, it seems clear that casualties and both 
physical and psychological injury to personnel 
would have been very great. Rescue and atten- 
tion to casualties would be difficult and dangerous. 
Within 2,000 yards of explosion, ships would prob- 
ably have been inoperative and a lapse of weeks 
might well ensue before relatively undamaged 
ships could again be used in combat. 

The second bomb caused a deluge of water 
loaded with deadly radioactive elements over an 
wea that embraced 90 percent of the target array. 
Such results might be as disastrous to the fleet as 
results of the first test, although in part for dif- 
ferent reasons. An enemy possessed of two or 
nore bombs might well so dispose them as to 
create simultaneously the deadly features of both 
tests. Such tactics might effectively dispose of a 
fleet for many months; for example, consider a 
Pearl Harbor attack on these lines. 

The results of both tests are already under study 
vy the Bureau of Ships and will undoubtedly point 
ihe way to changes in ships’ size, design and struc- 
ture, both above and below the water line. Such 
hhanges can offer increased immunity to flash and 
jlast effect, but protection from catastrophe by 
leadly gamma and neutron radiations lies rather 
inwide spacing of task forces and decentralization 
of navy yards, repair and loading facilities, of 
ships within ports, and amongst all available 
harbors. We are convinced distance is the best 
lefense. 

As was demonstrated by the terrible havoc 
wrought at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the Bikini 
tests strongly indicate that future wars employing 
itomic bombs may well destroy nations and change 
present standards of civilization. Tous who have 
witnessed the devastating effects of these tests, it 
sevident that if there is to be any security or safety 
in the world, war must be eliminated as a means 
of settling differences among nations. 

Most respectfully submitted, 

Cart A. Harcu. 
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To our report of 29 July add: 


Japanese battleship Magato sank last night, 
something less than five days after bomb detona- 
tion. Submarine Dentuda beached. Two other 
submarines, 7Z'una and Skate, towed to shallow 
water for safety and observation. 


Cart A. Haren. 


REPORT BY THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF’S 
EVALUATION BOARD’ 
[Released to the press by UN August 2] 
30 July 1946. 

In compliance with your directive of 27 Feb- 

ruary 1946, the Evaluation Board presents a 

second preliminary report of the atomic bomb 
tests held at Bikini Atoll. 


Section I 
Supplement to Preliminary Report on Test “A” 

In general, the observations on ship damage 
presented by this board in its first report were 
confirmed by engineering surveys. The location 
of the bomb burst, accurately determined from 
photographs, was such that only one ship was 
within 1,000 feet of the surface point over which 
the bomb exploded. There were about 20 ships 
within half a mile, all of which were badly 
damaged, many being put out of action and five 
sunk. It required up to 12 days to repair all of 
those ships left afloat sufficiently so that they 
could have steamed under their own power to a 
major base for repair. 

It is now possible to make some estimate of the 
radiological injuries which crews would have 
suffered had they been aboard Test “A” target 
Measurements of radiation intensity and 
a study of animals exposed in ships show that the 
initial flash of principal lethal radiations, which 
are gamma-rays and neutrons, would have killed 


vessels, 


almost all personnel normally stationed aboard 
the ships centered around the air burst and many 
others at greater distances. Personnel protected 
by steel, water, or other dense materials would 
have been relatively safe in the outlying target 


vessels. The effects of radiation exposure would 





*For report of the Joint Chiefs of Staff's Evaluation 
Board on first atomic-bomb test, see BULLETIN of July 21, 
1946, p. 116. 
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not have incapacitated all victims immediately, 
even some of the most severely affected might 
have remained at their stations several hours. 
Thus it is possible that initial efforts at damage 
control might have kept ships operating, but it is 
clear that vessels within a mile of an atomic bomb 
air burst would eventually become inoperative due 
to crew casualties, 


Section II 
Observations on Test “RB” 


The Board divided into two groups for the 
observation of Test “B”. Four members, after 
surveying the target array from the air, witnessed 
the explosion from an airplane eight miles away 
at an altitude of 7500 feet. The other three mem- 
bers inspected the target array from a small boat 
the day before the test and observed the bomb’s 
explosion from the deck of the USS Haven, 11 
miles at sea to the east of the burst. 

The Board reassembled on the Haven on 26 
July, and the members have since examined 
photographs, data on radioactivity, and reports 
of other phenomena, and have inspected some of 
the target vessels. They have also consulted with 
members of the Task Force Technical Staff. 

As scheduled, at 0835 Bikini time on 25 July, a 
bomb was detonated well below the surface of the 
lagoon. This bomb was suspended from LS. -60, 
near the center of the target array. The explosion 
was of predicted violence and is estimated to have 
been at least as destructive as 20,000 tons of TNT. 

To a degree which the Board finds remarkable, 
the visible phenomena of the explosion followed 
the predictions made by civilian and service phe- 
nomenologists attached to Joint Task Force One. 
At the moment of explosion, a dome, which showed 
the light of incandescent material within, rose 
upon the surface of the lagoon. The blast was fol- 
lowed by an opaque cloud which rapidly enveloped 
about half of the target array. The cloud van- 
ished in about two seconds to reveal, as predicted, 
a column of ascending water. From some of the 
photographs it appears that this column lifted the 
26,000-ton battleship Arkansas for a brief interval 
before the vessel plunged to the bottom of the 
lagoon. Confirmation of this occurrence must 
await the analysis of high-speed photographs 
which are not yet available. 

The diameter of the column of water was about 
2,200 feet, and it rose to a height of about 5,500 
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feet. Spray rose to a much greater height. The 
column contained roughly ten million tons of 
water. For several minutes after the colum 
reached maximum height, water fell back, form. 
ing an expanding cloud of spray which engulfed 
about half of the target array. Surrounding the 
base of the column was a wall of foaming water 
several hundred feet high. 

Waves outside the water column, about 1,000 feet 
from the center of explosion, were 80 to 100 feet 
in height. These waves rapidly diminished in 
size as they proceeded outward, the highest wave 
reaching the beach of Bikini Island being seven 
feet. Waves did not pass over the island, and no 
material damage occurred there. Measurements 
of the underwater shock wave are not yet available, 
There were no seismic phenomena of significant 
magnitude, 

The explosion produced intense radioactivity in 
the waters of the lagoon. Radioactivity immedi- 
ately after the burst is estimated to have been the 
equivalent of many hundred tons of radium. A 
few minutes exposure to this intense radiation at 
its peak would, within a brief interval, have in- 
capacitated human beings and have resulted in 
their death within days or weeks. 

Great quantities of radioactive water descended 
upon the ships from the column or were thrown 
over them by waves. This highly lethal radio- 
active water constituted such a hazard that after 
four days it was still unsafe for inspection parties, 
operating within a well-established safety margin, 
to spend any useful length of time at the center of 
the target area or to board ships anchored there. 

Asin Test “A”, the array of target ships for Test 
“B” did not represent a normal anchorage but was 
designed instead to obtain the maximum data from 
a single explosion. Of the 84 ships and small craft 
in the array, 40 were anchored within one mile and 
20 within about one-half mile. Two major ship: 
were sunk, the battleship Arkansas immediately 
and the heavy-hulled aircraft carrier Saratogé 
after 7% hours. A landing ship, a landing craft, 
and an oiler also sank immediately. The destroye! 
Hughes, in sinking condition, and the transport 
Falcon, badly listing, were later beached. The 
submerged submarine A pogon was sent to the bot 
tom emitting air bubbles and fuel oil, and one t 
three other submerged submarines are believed t0 
have sunk. Five days after the burst, the badly 
damaged Japanese battleship NMagato sank. It 
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was found impossible immediately to assess dam- 
age to hulls, power plants and machinery of the 
target ships because of radioactive contamination, 
Full appraisal of damage will have to await de- 
tailed survey by External 
observation from a safe distance would indicate 
that a few additional ships near the target center 
may have suffered some hull damage. There was 
no obvious damage to ships more than one-half 
mile from the burst. 


engineer teams. 


Secrion III 
Observations and Conclusions, Both Tests 


The operations of Joint Task Force One in 
conducting the tests have set a pattern for close, 
effective cooperation of the Armed Services and 
civilian scientists in the planning and execution 
of this highly technical operation. Moreover, the 
tests have provided valuable training of personnel 
in joint operations requiring great precision and 
coordination of effort. 

It is impossible to evaluate an atomic burst in 
terms of conventional explosives. As to detona- 
tion and blast effects, where the largest bomb of 
the past was effective within a: radius of a few 
hundred feet. the atomic bomb’s effectiveness can 
be measured in thousands of feet. However, the 
radiological effects have no parallel in conven- 
tional weapons. It is necessary that a conven- 
tional bomb score a direct hit or a near miss of 
not more than a few feet to cause significant dam- 
age to a battleship. At Bikini the second bomb, 
bursting under water, sank a battleship immedi- 
ately at a distance of well over 500 feet. It dam- 
aged an aircraft carrier so that it sank in a few 
hours, while another battleship sank after five 
days. The first bomb, bursting in air, did great 
harm to the superstructures of major ships within 
a half-mile radius, but did only minor damage to 
their hulls. No ship within a mile of either burst 
could have escaped without some damage to itself 
and serious injury to a large number of its crew. 

Although lethal results might have been more 
or less equivalent, the radiological phenomena 
accompanying the two bursts were markedly dif- 
ferent. In the case of the air-burst bomb, it seems 
certain that unprotected personnel within one mile 
would have suffered high casualties by intense 
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neutron and gamma radiation as well as by blast 
and heat. Those surviving immediate effects 
would not have been menaced by radioactivity per- 
sisting after the burst. 

In the case of the underwater explosion, the 
air-burst wave was far less intense and there was 
no heat wave of significance. Moreover, because 
of the absorption of neutrons and gamma rays by 
water, the lethal quality of the first flash of radi- 
ation was not of high order. But the second bomb 
threw large masses of highly radioactive water 
onto the decks and into the hulls of vessels. 
contaminated ships became radioactive stoves, and 
would have burned all living things aboard them 
with invisible and painless but deadly radiation. 

It is too soon to attempt an analysis of all of 
the implications of the Bikini tests. But it is not 
too soon to point to the necessity for immediate 
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and intensive research into several unique prob- 
lems posed by the atomic bomb. The poisoning 
of large volumes of water presents such a problem. 
Study must be given to procedures for protecting 
not only ships’ crews but also the populations of 
cities against such radiological effects as were dem- 
onstrated in Bikini lagoon, 

Observations during the two tests have estab- 
lished the general types and range of effective- 
ness of air and shallow underwater atomic-bomb 
bursts on naval vessels, army matériel, including 
a wide variety of Quartermaster stores, and per- 
sonnel. From these observations and from instru- 
mental data it will now be possible to outline such 
changes, not only in military and naval design 
but also in strategy and tactics, as future events 
may indicate. 

L. H. Brereron 

B. Dewry 

T. F. Farreu. 

J. H. Hoover 

R. A. Orstir 

J. W. Sripwein 

K. T. Compron, Chairman 


Erratum 


Buizetin of July 21, 1946, pp. 115 and 116: The 
report on page 115 should be headed “Report of the 
President’s Evaluation Commission” ; that on page 
116 should be headed “Report of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff’s Evaluation Board”. 











Oil in United States Foreign Policy 


BY JOHN A. LOFTUS: 


E FIND that the activities of the United 
W Sune Government with respect to foreign 
oil operations prior to World War IT fall under 
one or another of these four heads: 

1. Insistence upon non-discriminatory commer- 
cial treatment of American oil marketers operat- 
ing in foreign countries. 

2. Insistence upon the “open door” principle of 
opportunity 
nation treatment) with respect to the granting of 
rights to explore for and develop oil reserves. 

3. Insistence on the principle of just and ade- 


equal commercial (most-favored- 


quate compensation in circumstances where a for- 
eign government exercises its sovereign right to 
nationalize the oil industry. 

t, Diplomatic assistance to and support of 
American oil companies in their various dealings 
with foreign governments, when requested, such 
assistance and support being more or less routine, 
depending upon the circumstances. 

All four of these points, however, are basic con- 
cepts in the foreign commercial policy of the 
United States. 
to oil. With respect to any industry or any 
American commercial operation abroad we insist 
upon  non-discriminatory —most-favored-nation 
treatment (the open door) and just and adequate 
compensation, and the Government, upon request, 
renders to American commercial interests without 
discrimination or favoritism whatever measure of 
diplomatic assistance or support is necessary or 
appropriate under the particular circumstances. 


There is nothing in them peculiar 


In this sense then, we have not had until now a 
foreign oil policy in any way significantly differ- 
ent from, larger than, or more concrete than our 
foreign commercial policy generally. If there 
was at certain times greater emphasis upon the 


' Excerpts from an address delivered on July 30 at the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., under the aus- 
pices of the Fuels and Lubricants Branch of the Supply 
Division, Office of the Quartermaster General, summer 
seminar in petroleum engineering. For complete text of 
the address, see Department of State press release 521 of 
July 29, 1946. Mr. Loftus is Chief of the Petroleum Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade Policy, Department of 
State. 
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application of these principles to oil than upon 
their application to other commodities, it was at- 
tributable primarily to the large importance of oil 
in the total volume of United States foreign in- 
vestments and, in some slight degree, to a recog. 
nition of the strategic importance of oil. This 
latter recognition, however, was tempered by a 
soothing awareness of apparently unlimited oil 
resources available within the United States. 

So much for the past. As of today what is the 
foreign oil policy of the United States’ As I see 
it there are three aspects to foreign oil policy. In 
the first place, there is the specific application to 
oil of our general commercial policy. In the see- 
ond place, there is what might be called our 
“national” oil policy—the things with reference to 
oil that we want to accomplish in our own strict 
national interest. Finally, there is what might 
be called “international” oil policv—the things 
with respect to oil that we and other nations indi- 
vidually and collectively want to accomplish in 
order to minimize the conflict and instability that 
oil can generate and in order to insure that oil 
will contribute to peace and prosperity rather than 
inhibit their attainment. 

The principal historical applications of com- 
mercial policy to foreign operations of the oil 
industry I have already indicated. We shall con- 
tinue to press for the same objectives—non-dis- 
crimination, equality of opportunity, fair treat- 
ment. Beyond this, however, we also assume that 
oil will find its place in that pattern of expanding 
and liberalized international trade which the 
United States Government seeks to attain by 
intergovernmental consultation and collaboration. 
Such a pattern of world trade is the end object 
of the United States Proposals for Expansion of 
World Trade and Employment. The mechanisms 
of collaborative action which we hope the nations 
of the world will undertake are described in those 
proposals. They include the elimination or re- 
duction of restrictions upon trade imposed by 
governments, such as tariffs, preferences, quotas, 
miscellaneous import and export prohibitions or 
restrictions, export subsidies, discriminatory eX- 
change controls, and discriminatory treatment on 
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the part of state trading enterprises. They in- 
clude also the elimination of restrictions imposed 
by private combines and cartels, such as combina- 
tions or agreements to fix prices and terms of 
sale, divide markets or territories, limit produc- 
tion or exports, suppress technology or invention, 
exclude enterprises from particular fields, or boy- 
cott or discriminate against particular firms. 
They also include the elimination or mitigation 
of that disorder in the markets for certain pri- 
mary commodities which results from the exist- 
ence of burdensome surpluses accompanied by 
wide-spread distress to many small producers; 
this object is to be etfected by the negotiation, 
where appropriate, of intergovernmental com- 
modity agreements designed to prevent or allevi- 
ate economic dislocations and so remedy, if pos- 
sible, their root Finally, our program 
calls for the elimination of those violent fluctua- 
tions In economic activity and prosperity which 
result from the inability of nations to maintain 
high and stable levels of employment and pro- 
duction, If collaborative 
firmly and boldly espoused, the pattern of world 
trade in oil will perhaps be modified somewhat, 
but its volume will be increased and its contribu- 
tion to the prosperity of nations and to a general 
increase in levels of living will be enhanced. 


causes, 


these measures are 


Such, in too brief a summary, is our commercial 
policy in its application to oil. What is our 
“national” oil policy? A policy is, I think, essen- 
tially a coherent answer to these three questions: 


(1) What is the situation that confronts us? 
(2) What are the objectives that we must attain / 
(3) What are the main lines of action by which 
they can be attained ? 


The situation that confronts us is one wherein 
foreign oil supplies assume an unprecedented im- 
portance. It is almost a new experience for the 
United States to have to worry about the oil that 
might be needed in peace or war for essential re- 
quirements of the nation. In the early twenties 
there was much agitated discussion of our dwin- 
dling oil reserves and of our imminent dependence 
upon foreign sources of supply. 
alarm was short-lived, and few remember it. 


This period of 


The 


alarm, it so happens, was ill-founded, as the sub- 
sequent wave of sensational discoveries disclosed. 
Except for that short period the oil economy of the 
United States was one of abundance, indeed of sur- 
plus. There are serious indications that such is no 
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longer the case, and we cannot in good conscience 
close our eyes to these signs. 

I do not propose to become engaged in a statisti- 
cal controversy. I shall not attempt to tell you 
exactly how many years’ supply of petroleum re- 
main in the United States—principally because I 
do not know (and no one can know with certainty) 
what additional quantities of underground oil we 
shall discover. I shall not attempt either to tell 
you how many millions of barrels of oil per day we 
shall be importing in 1965. Again I do not know. 
But some things I do know: 





1. In the opinion of the best market experts and 
petroleum economists the demand for petroleum 
products in the United States will increase steadily 
over the next 20 years and will by general consensus 
reach a level of approximately 6,500,000 barrels a 
day in 1965. 

2. The productive capacity of presently known 
oil reserves, if produced at maximum efficient rates, 
commonly referred to in industry terminology as 
MER, will decline over the next 20 years to a level 
materially below 3,000,000 barrels per day. 

3. The total productive capacity of the United 
States will be higher than the MER productive ca- 
pacity of presently known fields only by the MER 
productive capacity of such new fields as may be 
discovered. 

t. If the trend of discoveries that characterized 
the period from the end of 1938 through 1945 is 
continued substantially unchanged, the size and 
productive capacity of the new fields that will be 
discovered in the next 20 years will permit an addi- 
tional MER productive capacity that will bring 
total MER capacity in 1965 to a level of not over 
3,500,000 barrels per day. 

5. The only circumstances that could produce a 
materially different result would be another wave 
of sensational discoveries of large new fields. 

6. There are no presently known geological con- 
siderations justifying strong affirmative assump- 
tion that such a wave of discoveries is probable. 


I do not rashly draw gloomy conclusions. I do 
not say that we cannot bring in another east Texas. 
I do not say that we shall necessarily have a deficit 
of 3,000,000 barrels per day by 1965. I do say 
that, on the basis of presently known facts, there 
is serious indication that 77 consumption increases 
at the rate foreseen by the best petroleum econ- 
omists and 7f the discovery rate that characterized 
the last 7 years is not greatly surpassed, then 
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within a few years we shall of necessity be as a 
nation a significant net importer of petroleum. 
Either or both of these if’s may be invalidated by 
future events—but there is no present evidence 
affirmatively suggesting that they will be. The 
only conclusion which I draw is that we are obli- 
gated in prudence to consider the possibility of 
substantial dependence upon external sources of 
supply and therefore to consider the measures 
which we should take to insure the availability of 
foreign supplies. 

The measures which we should take would be 
directed toward the following ends: 


1. To promote the development of those sources 
of supply (primarily in the Western Hemisphere ) 
which are well located from our point of view— 
that is, economically located under circumstances 
of peace and strategically located under circum- 
stances of war. 

2. To encourage and facilitate within reason 
the participation of American capital and enter- 
prise in the development of such sources of sup- 
ply—not merely because of the readier access 
which such participation would guarantee to us 
but also because on the record the technical and 
managerial skill of the American petroleum in- 
dustry is preeminently competent to insure the 
prompt and efficient development of resources 
anywhere. 

3. To promote the development of oil potentiali- 
ties in the Eastern Hemisphere, particularly in 
the oil-rich areas of the Middle East—so that the 
expanding requirements of Europe and Asia for 
petroleum products can be met from Eastern 
Hemisphere production without that drain upon 
Western Hemisphere reserves which has char- 
acterized the pattern of world oil trade in the past. 

4. To facilitate and encourage within reason 
the participation of American capital and enter- 
prise in the development of Eastern Hemisphere 
resources. 

These are the main objectives which from the 
point of view of our own national well-being we 
should seek to attain. The mechanisms by which 
we can further their attainment are too numerous 
to list in detail but include such things as: 

1. Promotion of a generally stable political 
and economic environment. 

2. Encouraging the emergence of sound condi- 
tions of basic law and of contract so that oil-indus- 
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try operations abroad can be conducted in ap 
atmosphere of reasonable political tranquillity, 

3. Promotion world-wide of conditions of ex. 
panding trade upon liberal principles and in stable 
convertible currencies so that an adequate commer. 
cial incentive will be provided for the development 
of known oil potentialities. 

t. Promotion of free and flexible competition 
in the international oil trade so that supplies from 
abroad may be available to meet the needs of the 
United States and to supplement our indigenous 
productive capacity. 

5. Promotion of fair and mutually beneficial 
contractual relations between American oil com- 
panies and the governments of those countries 
whose oil resources are being developed so that (a) 
the investment position of American companies 
will be solidly based; (4) it will promote good 
intergovernmental relations; and (¢c) the com: 
mercial operations of American companies are con- 
ducted always in such manner as to foster the 
economic advancement and to raise the standard 
of living of the people within whose territory the 
oil is found. 

6. Elimination of political and commercial re- 
strictions upon the free competitive development 
of oil resources wherever found. This, as you 
know, was one of the principal objectives sought 
in the negotiation of the Anglo-American Petro- 
leum Agreement. 


The foregoing is. I think, the outline of a sound 
foreign oil policy and program for the United 
States. Lest it be misunderstood, I hasten to add 
that it is not a program for forcing imports, or 
for undermining the American domestic petro- 
leum industry, or for flooding the country with 
cheap oil. It is a policy and program designed to 
insure that, if this country finds that it needs to 
import substantial quantities of oil to maintain its 
complex industrial economy and to insure its mili: 
tary security, the circumstances of world trade in 
oil will be such as to guarantee the availability to 
the United States of whatever petroleum supplies 
the domestic industry may be incapable of pre 
ducing. 

Finally we turn to the question of what I earlier 
called “international” oil policy. The situation 
that confronts us can be described in the following 
terms: 

In the first place, petroleum is a commodity of 
tremendous strategic and military, as well as com 
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mercial, importance, and it is therefore an object 
of acquisitive competition among nations. This 
theme needs no elaboration. 

In the second place, the irregular geographic 
distribution of petroleum reserves bears no rela- 
tion to political boundaries or to the geographic 
distribution of the world’s population. The oc- 
currence of oil is determined by geologic pheno- 
mena of the remote past. It has in general been 
laid down along the shorelines of ancient seas, the 
location of which has little to do with the present 
division of the earth’s surface as between land and 
water and has a purely adventitious relationship 
to present physical and human geography. 

In the third place, oil reserves through sheer 
accident apparently occur in rough inverse correla- 
tion to the present occurence of industrially ad- 
vanced areas. For instance, little oil has been 
found or is likely to be found in western Europe or 
along the eastern seaboard of the United States. 
Very abundant supplies of oil are found in indus- 
trially undeveloped areas and sometimes in almost 
winhabited parts of the world. 

The foregoing are physical characteristics of 
the occurrence of oil. Certain other aspects of 
oil development which derive from the foregoing 
are less immutable. 

For instance, control of underground oil re- 
sources, outside the continental United States and 
the Soviet Union, tends to be vested in a rela- 
tively small number of very large corporate or- 
ganizations. Not more than a dozen companies 
in all control the bulk of production and market- 
ing of that oil which moves in international com- 
Indeed, for practical purposes, seven com- 
panies exercise this control. Pairings and group- 
ings of these seven conduct joint operations in 
many parts of the world. For instance, four of 
them control over 70 percent of the shares of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company, which in turn controls 
all the oil of Iraq, Qatar, the Trucial Coast, and 
other less important areas of the former Otto- 
man Empire; two of them control all the known 
oil of Saudi Arabia: one controls exclusively the 
presently developed oil production of Iran and 
(in equal partnership with another of the seven 
companies) controls all the oil of Kuwait: five 
of them, organized into three corporate entities, 
control almost all the oil of the Dutch East Indies 
and do most of the petroleum marketing in the 
Far East: one holds title to all the developed re- 
sources of Hungary; their combined direct and 
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indirect interest in the oil industry of Rumania 
accounts for almost 50 percent of the total; sep- 
arately and in various combinations they control 
most of the oil in Latin America, except in those 
countries which have nationalized their resources. 

This kind of concentrated control arose logically 
and naturally as a consequence of the geographic 
location of oil resources. When in fact the most 
promising oil regions coincided with areas of in- 
dustrial underdevelopment, and indeed in some 
cases of political backwardness—areas the inhabi- 
tants of which lacked both the elaborate tech- 
nical competence and the large quantities of capi- 
tal required for the development of oil resourees— 
it was to be expected that such development, which 
had to be undertaken by enterprises not native 
to the areas in question, would be undertaken 
only by organizations possessing large amounts of 
capital and qualified to assume large risks. 

The result of these circumstances was that the 
great oil companies of the world in devising the 
arrangements under which they would operate in 
foreign countries have logically sought maximum 
latitude in their rights to operate and in their 
chances of gain and simultaneously sought to in- 
sure minimum political interference with their ac- 
tivities. This they have sought through the nego- 
tiation of concession contracts. A concession con- 
tract is, in the last analysis, a comprehensive set 
of rights, privileges, and immunities on the one 
hand and financial and other obligations on the 
other hand. 

The successful negotiation of such contracts as 
these resulted in situations where the oil com- 
panies have enjoyed, or have had an opportunity 
to enjoy, tremendous grants of economic power 
and far-reaching rights of self-determination. 
In cases too numerous to mention the result has 
been uneasiness, suspicion, and distrust on the part 
of the grantor, and in the more extreme instances 
this has led to cancellation or expropriation. It 
promotes conditions under which the temptation 
always exists for some other power to play upon 
the uneasiness and suspicion latent in the minds 
of the granting government and thus establish an 
opportunity to acquire valuable developed oil 
rights. 

This kind of an over-all situation is not con- 
ducive either to peace or to commercial stability. 

What objectives should be sought if peace and 
stability are to be insured? Principally these: 

1. To bring about circumstances whereunder, be- 
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cause of diminished political risks, small as well as 
large units can engage in the development of for- 
eign oil resources. 

2. To create conditions whereunder suspicion 
and uneasiness are allayed because there is some 
assurance that the contractual relations are fair, 
just, and beneficial to both parties. 

3. To promote conditions providing assurance 
that unnecessary powers are not vested in private 
oil companies. 

t. To assure that all nations will enjoy access on 
competitive and non-discriminatory terms to the 
petroleum resources of the world so that the dis- 
tinction between have and have-not nations with 
respect to oil will become largely meaningless and 
the acquisitive greed of nations for control over 
external oil resources will be correspondingly re- 
duced. 

It isas yet too early in the process of moving to- 
ward a more orderly and stable organization of the 
world oil industry for anyone to profess to know 
how these objectives can best be accomplished. 

One promising development taking place is a 
movement away from the granting of large con- 
cessionary rights through bilateral bargaining and 
in the direction of establishing a uniform and gen- 
eral basis of law governing the acquisition and ex- 
ercise of rights with respect to oil resources. 

Also there is a disposition, in the negotiation of 
concession contracts and in the formulation of basic 
laws, to include provisions designed clearly and 
frankly to recognize the legitimate interest of sov- 
ereign governments in the rate at which and the 
manner in which their oil resources are to be de- 
veloped and to offer safeguards against two even- 
tualities that governments tend to fear, namely 
bottling up of their resources by private companies 
and an excessive rate of extraction. 

Also there is a disposition to welcome the finan- 
cial and technical participation of foreign nation- 
als or governments in the processes of the oil in- 
dustry. Consequently new arrangements are being 
devised and new ways of organizing oil ventures 
are being worked out, the object of which is to per- 
mit genuine cooperative undertakings with man- 
agement control continuing to reside in the element 
that is technically the more competent and that as- 
sumes the larger risks. This development is in the 
direction of stability and harmony. It should be 
facilitated where practicable by governments. The 
Department of State is presently rendering help 
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and guidance in the devising of new patterns of ¢o] 
operation between American companies and for 
eign countries. 

Also there is a disposition to recognize that @ 
development in foreign countries is not and canng 
be something conducted with a view to pecunian 
profit alone, but must also be consciously direete| 
toward the economic betterment of the people 
within whose territory oil is found, by the provi. 
sion of fair revenues, by cooperative planning of 
public improvements, and by the provision of 
abundant supplies of local fuel at reasonabl 
prices, 

Finally, there is a growing pressure for the nego- 
tiation of some kind of world oil agreement whit) 
would result in the establishment of an interna 
tional body under the United Nations organiz- 
tion. Only time will tell the full scope and efi- 
cacy of such international undertaking as ma 
ultimately emerge. 

It is possible that the pattern of international 
consultation on oil will take something like the 
following form: 


An instrumentality of the United Nations, con- 


sisting of expert representatives of many nations 
would give continuing consideration to the polit 
ical and economic problems of the international 
oil trade; would study the terms and conditions 
under which oil is developed in various parts 0 
the world, contract 
or under general laws; and would be able ané 


whether under concession 
ready to advise governments and oil companie 
about the patterns of arrangements most likely 
to prove mutually beneficial and conducive to st@ 
bility of commercial operations. 

Such a body might additionally have authority 
to review the terms of concession contracts and 
to recommend revisions thereto. Nations whieh 
had already concessioned out part or all of their 
petroleum resources to private foreign companié 
might be free to appeal to such international body 
for a review of either the terms of the concessi@ 
arrangements or the concessionaire’s compliance. 
Nations believing themselves to have inadequate 
access or at unreasonable prices to the oil supplie 
of the world would be free to appeal to the inter 
national body for a review of the circumstances 0 
the case; and the international body might bk 
authorized to recommend to governments and colt 
panies corrective measures if such were needed. 
Through the fact-gathering facilities of the inter 
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national body such basic facts of the international 
oil trade as costs, prices, royalties, inter-company 
contracts, and similar data would be of public 
record available internationally. 

I shall not now conjecture further about the 
character and structure of an as yet hypothetical 
future world oil organization. 

I recognize of course that existing international 
political stresses cannot be overcome overnight, 
any more than the tendency to think of oil along 
national, strategic lines. Nevertheless, it is not 
too soon to begin thinking of the conditions under 
which an international body could make a valuable 
contribution to the serious problems which have 
already arisen in the international field in regard 
to oil and which promise to become more serious in 
the future. 

In any case, one important consequence of a 
collaborative undertaking among nations with re- 
spect to oil would be that a careful, competent, 
and continuing effort would be made to understand 
the causes of political friction, of conflict, of in- 
stability that might or do arise in connection with 
the international oil trade. Such an effort would 
be made by nations intent upon achieving tranquil 
relations, and therefore no matter how limited or 
how ambitious its scope might be it would be 
bound to bear fruit. 

The Governments of the United States and the 
United Kingdom, when they negotiated their bilat- 
eral agreement on petroleum, undertook to seek 
early multilateral agreement among nations and 
to promote the convocation at an early date of a 
world oil conference looking toward the negoti- 
ation of such an agreement and the establishment 
of an international consultative body. The early 
realization of this objective not only will be of 
incalculable benefit to the preservation of cordial 
relations among nations with respect to a poten- 
tially explosive commodity of tremendous indus- 
trial and military significance; it wil! be of com- 
parable benefit to the commercial prosperity and 
stability of oil-industry operations. 


UNRRA SESSION—Continued from page 250 — 
ing the Fifth Council Session, where they will 
report on the facts they have gathered. 

No attempt has been made to discuss the future 
of UNRRA in the Far East, but the problems in 
that area cannot be solved quickly or easily. 

It has not been asserted that UNRRA has been 
the only means for relieving the distress left in the 
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wake of World War II. The beneficial result of 
its operations, however, cannot be measured by 
percentages or quantities. The organization has 
made mistakes, and it has encountered many dif- 
ficulties, but a sober valuation of its over-all ac- 
complishments will bring the sure judgment that 
it has worked valiantly to relieve hunger and suf- 
fering to the greatest extent possible under the 
conditions confronting the organization. What- 
ever future will be decided for UNRRA at the 
Fifth Council Session, the Administration still 
has a job to do with the remaining resources at its 
command, and in the accomplishment of its re- 
maining commitments it will make further con- 
tributions to the international effort to feed and 
to rehabilitate countries which have been devas- 
tated by war. 


Gold and Dollar 


Exchange Kquivalents 
of Hungarian “Forint” 


[Released to the press August 2} 
The Department of State has been informed by 
the American Minister in Budapest, Arthur 
Schoenfeld, that the Hungarian Government has 
announced the gold- and dollar-exchange equiv- 
alents of the new Hungarian monetary unit called 
“forint”. One kilogram of fine gold equals 13,210 
forint, which corresponds to 0.0757 grams of fine 
gold to one forint. The official dollar-exchange 
rate is 11.7393 forint to one U.S. dollar. The con- 
version rate for old pengo currency is 200 million 
tax pengo to one forint. 


Visit of Czechoslovak 
Journalists 


Four prominent Czechoslovak journalists, 
guests of the Department of State, arrived here 
on July 29 for a week’s stay on the last leg of a 
seven-week tour of the United States. 

The journalists are: Miss Alena Bernaskova, 
feature writer on Svobodne Noviny, independent 
Prague newspaper, representing cultural organi- 
zations; Frantisek Meloun, assistant editor in 
chief of the Socialist newspaper Svobodne Slovo; 
Karel Zieris, an editor of Pravo Lidu, organ of 
the Czechoslovak Social Democratic Party; and 
Jan Trachta, editor in chief of Narodni Obroda, 
organ of the Slovak National Council. 











Treaty of General Relations and Protocol 


Between U. S. and Philippines 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO THE SENATE 
[Released to the press by the White House July 30] 
1'0 the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith 
the treaty of general relations and protocol be- 
tween the United States of America and the Re- 
public of the Philippines signed at Manila on July 
4,1946. Itransmit also, for the information of the 
Senate, the report of the Secretary of State with 
respect to that treaty and protocol. 

In view of the unique relationship existing be- 
tween the United States of America and the Re- 
public of the Philippines and the desire of our 
Government and people to further the interests of 
the Government and people of the Republic of the 
Philippines, I should be grateful for the earliest 
possible consideration of the treaty and protocol 
by the Senate. 

Harry S. Truman. 

Tue Wuitre House 

July 30, 1946 


REPORT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE * 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 26, 1946. 
The Presiwen’, 

The White House: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has 
the honor to lay before the President, with a view 
to its transmission to the Senate to receive the 
advice and consent of that body to ratification, 
if his judgment approve thereof, the treaty of 
general relations and protocol between the United 
States of America and the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, signed at Manila on July 4, 1946.° 

History records few instances of the voluntary 
relinquishment of sovereignty by one nation over 
another. The present treaty is an example of 

* Printed from Exec. Rept. 10, 79th Cong., 2d sess., p. 2. 

* Not printed. 
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faith—mutual faith of one government and peopk 
in another—faith preserved and strengthened in 
dark days of struggle against foes of freedom. 
For nearly a half century the United States of 
America exercised sovereign control over the 
Philippines. During that time it Was the con 
stant purpose of the American Government to 


-promote the welfare of the Philippine people to 
the end that they, at the earliest practicable time. 


might become free and independent. 

An important step toward the granting of Phil 
ippine independence took place on August 2), 
1916, with the enactment of Public Law 240, Sixty. 
fourth Congress (39 Stat. 545), which placed in 
the hands of the Philippine people rights with 
respect to the control of their domestic affairs and 
stated the policy of the people of the United States 
to be the withdrawal of their sovereignty over the 
Philippine Islands and the recognition of Philip: 
pine independence upon the establishment of 4 


‘stable Philippine government. 


On March 24, 1934, there was enacted the Tyd 
ings-McDuffie Act (Public Law 127, 73d Cong. 
48 Stat. 456), providing for the complete inde- 
pendence of the Philippines and for the adoption 
of a Philippine constitution and form of govern: 
ment. Pursuant to this law a new constitution 
was framed and duly ratified by the Philippine 
people. Under this constitution the Republic of 
the Philippines was established on July 4, 1946. 

The enclosed treaty and protocol signed at Ma- 
nila on that day do not presage a withdrawal of 
American interest in the Philippine Government 
or a severance of the ties binding the Americal 
and Philippine peoples. The relationships be 
tween the two peoples have shown steady improve 
ment ever since the assumption by the United 
States of sovereignty over the Philippines. The 
unity of American and Philippine ideals was dem- 
onstrated in the recent war in which the two peo 
ples fought side by side in the cause of liberty. 
The enclosed treaty represents the end of one 
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era of American-Philippine relations and the com- 
mencement of a new era. In that new era the 
two Governments and peoples will be bound as 
closely as ever by ties of friendship and mutual 
trust. 

Article I of the treaty provides for the with- 
drawal and surrender of all right of possession, 
supervision, jurisdiction, control, or sovereignty 
existing and exercised by the United States of 
America in and over the territory and the people 
of the Philippine Islands, except for the use of 
such bases as the United States of America, by 
agreement with the Republic of the Philippines, 
may deem necessary for mutual protection of the 
two countries. The United States of America, 
in Article I of the treaty, recognizes the independ- 
ence of the Republic of the Philippines as a self- 
governing nation. 

Article II provides for the rights to be accorded 
by each country to the diplomatic and consular 
oficers of the other country. 

Article III relates to the representation by the 
Foreign Service of the United States, pending the 
final establishment of Philippine Foreign Service 
establishments the interests of the 
Republic of the Philippines in countries where 
there is no Philippine representation. 

Article IV pertains to the assumption by the 
Republic of the Philippines of all debts and 
liabilities of the Philtppine Islands, its provinces, 
cities, municipalities, and instrumentalities. 


abroad, of 


Article V provides that all cases at law concern- 
ing the Government and people of the Philippines 
which, in accordance with section 7 (6) of the 
Independence Act of 1934, are pending before the 
Supreme Court of the United States of America 
it the date of the granting of the independence of 
the Republic of the Philippines shall continue to 
be subject to the review of the Supreme Court of 
the United States of America for such period of 
time after independence as may be necessary to 
effectuate the disposition of the cases at hand. 

Article VI relates to the adjustment and settle- 
ment of claims of either Government or its 
iationals against the other Government. This 
article provides also for the safeguarding of 
property rights of each contracting state and its 
citizens and corporations in the territory of the 
other contracting state. 
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Article VII provides for the assumption by the 
Republic of the Philippines of all continuing 
obligations assumed by the United States of 
America under the treaties between the United 
States of America and Spain concluded on Decem- 
ber 10, 1898, and November 7, 1900. 

Article VIII provides for the ratification of 
the present treaty by the United States of America 
and the Republic of the Philippines and for its 
entry into force upon the exchange of instruments 
of ratification at Manila. 

The protocol which accompanies the treaty? 
sets forth understandings of the two Governments 
with respect to the purpose and scope of the treaty. 
The protocol provides also for the provisional 
observance of articles II and III of the treaty. 

Respectfully submitted. 

James F. Byrnes 


U.S.—Chilean Provisional 
Commercial Agreement 


| Released to the press July 31] 

By means of an exchange of notes, the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Chile have agreed 
to continue in force for another year, unless super- 
seded by a more comprehensive agreement, the 
provisional commercial agreement concluded by 
the two Governments on July 30, 19452 The 
Chilean note was signed on July 23 and the United 
States note on July 30. 

In this commercial agreement the Chilean Gov- 
ernment granted to the commerce of the United 
States, without compensation, reductions in the 
Chilean import duties on certain commodities. 
The Government of Chile made these unilateral 
duty concessions in the interest of the expansion 
and liberalization of trade in accordance with the 
economic objectives of the Atlantic Charter and of 
the Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace, held at Mexico City in the spring 
of 1945. 


"Not printed. 

? BULLETIN of Aug. 5, 1945, p. 188. For text of agree- 
ment, ineluding list of concessions, see Department of 
State press release 581 of Aug. 2, 1945. 








Protocol Amending Whaling Agreement 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO THE SENATE 
[ Released to the press by the White House July 19] 
T'0 the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith 
a certified copy of a protocol signed at London 
on November 26, 1945, for the United States of 
America, the Union of South Africa, the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, Canada, Denmark, the 
Provisional Government of the French Republic, 
the United Mexican States, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, amending in 
certain particulars the international agreement 
for the regulation of whaling signed at London 
on June 8, 1937, as amended by the protocol signed 
at London on June 24, 1938.1 

I transmit also for the information of the Senate 
the report made to me by the Secretary of State 
regarding the protocol signed at London on No- 
vember 26, 1945 with accompanying documents, 
namely, a certified copy of the final act of the In- 
ternational Whaling Conference at which that 
protocol was drafted and recommended,? and a 
copy of the report of the United States Delegation 
to that Conference.2 The final act does not re- 
quire ratification and is submitted only as explan- 
atory of the amendments made to the whaling 
agreement of June 8, 1937, and the protocol of 
June 24, 1938. 

Harry 8S. Truman 

Tue Wuire House 

July 19, 1946 


REPORT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE * 


July 18, 1946. 
The Prestpent, 


The White House: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has 
the honor to lay before the President, with a view 
to its transmission to the Senate to receive the 

*On July 30 the Senate gave its advice and consent to 
ratification of the protocol, 

* Not printed. 

* Printed from Executive I (79th Cong., 2d sess.), pp. 2-4. 
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advice and consent of that body to ratification, if 
his judgment approve thereof, a certified copy of 
a protocol signed at London on November 26, 1945, 
for the United States of America, the Union of 
South Africa, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Canada, Denmark, the Provisional Government of 
the French Republic, the United Mexican States, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, amending in certain particulars the inter- 
national agreement for the regulation of whaling 
signed at London on June 8, 1937 (Treaty Series 
933), as amended by the protocol signed at London 
on June 24, 1938 (Treaty Series 944). 

The provisions of the present protocol were 
drafted and recommended by the International 
Whaling Conference, held at London on Noven- 
ber 20, 21, 22, 23, and 26, 1945. The object of 
that Conference was to consider whether special 
measures should be put into force for the 1946-47 
whaling season. Because of the acute shortage of 
fats and oils and in view of the probability that 
the fats and oils situation would continue to be 
serious through 1947, it was agreed to relax for 
another year certain provisions of the above: 
mentioned whaling agreement of 1937, as amended. 
It was agreed also to carry over for the 1946-4 
season, With revisions, regulations similar to those 
set forth in the protocol signed at London on 
February 7, 1944 (Senate Executive D, Seventy- 
Article 4 of 
the 1944 protocol provided for its termination 
after the first season in which whaling operations 
were resumed, which was the 1945-46 season. 

For the information of the Senate, as explana 
tory of the amendments to the international agree: 
ment of 1937 for the regulation of whaling and 
the protocol of 1938, there is enclosed a certified 
copy of the final act of the 1945 Conference. The 
final act does not require ratification. 

Article 1 of the present protocol amends article 
7 of the 1937 agreement. It extends for the 
1946-47 season the period during which factory 
ships or whale catchers attached thereto may be 
used to take or treat baleen whales in’ water 
south of 40° south latitude from the period 


eighth Congress, second session). 
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December 8 to March 7 to the period December 8 
io April 7. This is a continuation of the 4 
months’ season authorized in the 1944 protocol, 
with the exception that the starting date for the 
season is changed from November 24 to Decem- 
ber 8, the date originally established by the 1937 
agreement. The closing date is changed from 
March 24 to April 7 to compensate for the later 
ppening of the season. ‘The representatives at the 
Conference were of the view that whales taken 
prior to December 8 had not spent sufficient time 
in the Antarctic feeding grounds to accumulate 
the optimum amount of fat, and that many of the 
whales carrying young have left the Antarctic 
feeding grounds prior to this date. At the same 
time it was thought practicable to extend the sea- 
son beyond March 24, because recent experience 
had given some indication that ice conditions were 
not as Important a factor as had been thought in 
the past. 

Article 2 is carried over in identical substance 
from article 1 (ii) of the 1944 protocol. It pro- 
vides that each contracting government intending 
to operate a factory ship in the area defined by 
article 7 of the 1937 agreement will notify the 
British Government, which in turn will inform 
the other contracting governments of such notice, 

Article 3 continues the prohibition relating to 
the taking of humpback whales in any waters 
south of 40° south latitude originally contained 
inarticle 1 of the 1938 protocol and reimposed by 
article 2 of the 1944 protocol. The purpose of 
this prohibition is to protect humpback whale 
stocks in certain areas from depletion. 

Article 4 retains the provision of the 1944 pre- 
tocol imposing a limit of 16,000 blue-whale units 
as the maximum catch of baleen whales in the 
1946-47 season in the area defined by article 7 of 
the 1937 agreement. In addition, it provides ma- 
chinery, which was not included in the 1944 proto- 
col, to prevent the catch from exceeding the blue- 
Whale-unit quota. Each contracting government 
undertakes to insure the submission of a weekly re- 
port to the International Bureau for Whaling 
Statistics on the number of blue-whale units caught 
by each of its factory ships. If it appears from 
this information that the annual limit of 16,000 
blue-whale units will be attained before April 7, 
the above-mentioned Bureau shall be requested to 
determine an earlier closing date and notify each 
contracting government thereof at least 2 weeks in 
advance. The taking of baleen whales in the area 
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referred to shall be illegal after the date so deter- 
mined, 

Article 5 relaxes, during the period May L to Oc- 
tober 31, 1947, the provisions of article 3, para- 
graph 2, of the 1938 protocol on the operation of 
factory ships as land stations in territorial waters. 

Article 6 defines the expressions and technical 
terms used in the present protocol. 

Articles 7,8, and 9 are formal in their character. 
They relate to ratification of the protocol, acces- 
sion thereto, and its entry into force. Article 8 
provides that the present protocol shall come into 
force in its entirety as soon as instruments of rati- 
fications or notifications of accessions have been 
deposited on behalf of all the signatory govern- 
ments. The deposit of ratifications, however, by at 
least three signatory governments will make bind- 
ing on those governments and each other govern- 
ment which subsequently ratifies or accedes, those 
portions of the present protocol which do not pro- 
vide for relaxation of restrictions contained in 
previous whaling agreements which are still in 
force. ‘The ratification of or accession to the pres- 
ent protocol will not be effective for any govern- 
ment not a party to the 1937 agreement and the 
1938 protocol until such government becomes a 
party to that agreement and protocol. 

For the further information of the Senate, a 
copy of the report of the delegation of the United 
States to the International Whaling Conference 
held at London November 20, 21, 22, 23, and 26, 
1945, is furnished herewith. 

Respectfully submitted. 


James F, Byrnes. 





The F oreign Service 











Consular Offices 


The American Consulate at Taipei (Vaihoku), Taiwan 
(Formosa), was opened to the public on July 25. 

According to an undated telegram from Gdéoteborg, 
Sweden, received on July 24, 1946, the American Consulate 
there has been raised to the status of a Consulate General. 


Confirmations 


On Aug. 2 the Senate confirmed the nomination of John 
G. Erhardt to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Austria. 

On July 31 the Senate confirmed the nomination of Louis 
G. Dreyfus, Jr., to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Sweden. 
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Colonel Harris Elected 
President of Inter-American 
Institute and Foundation 


Col. Arthur R. Harris, a career officer of the 
United States Army who formerly headed the 
Latin American, Military Attaché, and Foreign 
Liaison Sections of the War Department and has 
served as a military attaché in Mexico and Central 
and South America, has been elected president of 
both the Institute of Inter-American Affairs and 
the Inter-American Educational Foundation. 

This announcement was made on August 1 by 
Spruille Braden, Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of American republic affairs and chairman 
of the Boards of Directors of these Government 
corporations, on which Assistant Secretaries Ben- 
ton, Clayton, and Russell are also represented. 
They were organized as part of the former Office 
of Inter-American Affairs recently were 
placed directly under the Secretary of State. 

Colonel Harris will assume his duties as com- 
mon president of these corporations immediately 
and will administer the extensive health and sani- 
tation, agricultural and educational programs 
they conduct in the other American republics. 
These cooperative programs are carried out by 
small field parties of United States technicians, 
working in close collaboration with government 
experts of these neighboring countries. By dem- 
onstrating the use of the best practices and tech- 
niques in the solution of basic health, sanitation, 
agricultural, and educational problems they con- 
tribute tangibly to raising living standards and 
improving the general welfare. In discharging 
his important functions Colonel Harris will main- 
tain close liaison with Public Health, Agriculture, 
and Educational Ministries of the other American 
republics. 

The new head of the Institute and the Founda- 
tion is a West Point graduate and served as an 
officer in France during World War I. He has a 
friendly understanding of the problems of Latin 
American countries based upon long study and 
personal acquaintance with government and civic 


and 
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leaders there and upon his own observations dur} 
ing years of living and traveling in the nations to 
the south. 

During World War II he helped to cement the 
unity of the Americas by special missions to the 
other hemisphere republics, as well as by his sery. 
ices as a military attaché. He held the warting 
rank of Brigadier General. 

Colonel Harris made it clear that his election 
will bring no change in the objectives of the pro. 
grams for which he now is responsible. 

“T have been a close observer of the work of 
The Institute of Inter-American Affairs and the 
Inter-American Educational Foundation — sine 
they were created about three years ago,” he said 
“Their programs, planned and carried out on 4 
cooperative basis, are examples of the  good- 
neighbor policy in action. By contributing 
through mutual collaboration to the improvement 
of living standards in the Americas, they take 
that policy directly to the people. 

“During the war. when the other Americas 
helped us to set up vital defense bases and worked 
to supply us with some 60 strategic materials, we 
realized better than we ever had before what 
inter-American understanding and cooperation 
means. We need that cooperation and understand. 
ing just as much today, in meeting our common 
peacetime problems. 

“T have always welcomed assignments that have 
taken me to the other American republics. Natu 
rally, I am delighted now at the opportunity to 
become identified with the administration and di- 
rection of programs which mean so much to the 
development of our traditional hemisphere unity. 
I look forward to this job as a further opportunity 
to work for the type of sincere friendship toward 
the United States that I have encountered during 
the years I have been privileged to serve my 
country in the other Americas.” 


Appointment of Officers 


Colonel Eddy as Special Assistant in Charge of 
Research and Intelligence 


Acting Secretary of State Acheson announces 
the appointment of Col. William A. Eddy to bk 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State i 
charge of research and intelligence, succeeding 
William L. Langer, who resigned effective July 
19, 1946 in order to carry out a previous com- 
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mitment which he had with the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Colonel Eddy assumed his duties on 
August 1. 

Colonel Eddy has had a distinguished record 
of service on behalf of this Government on several 
occasions and until recently has been American 
Minister to Saudi Arabia. 


Clair Wilcox as Acting Deputy to the Assistant 
Secretary for economic affairs, effective July 25. 

Frank W. Fetter as Acting Director of the Office 
of Financial and Development Policy, effective 
July 17. 

James W. Swihart as Special Assistant, Office of 
Public Affairs, effective July 1. 

George J. Haering as Chief of the Visa Division, 
effective July 1. 





The € JONgTeSS 











Interchange of Persons, Knowledge, and Skills Be- 
tween the People of the United States and the Peoples 
of Other Countries. S. Rept. 1730, T9th Cong., to accom- 
pany S. 2432. 2 pp. [Favorable report. ] 

Interchange of Knowledge and Skills Between the Peo- 
ple of the United States and Peoples of Other Countries: 
Hearings Before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
of Representatives, Seventy-ninth Congress, first and sec- 
ond sessions, on H.R. 4368, a bill to extend and broaden 
the existing programs for the interchange of persons, 
knowledge, and skills between the people of the United 
States and the peoples of other countries, October 16, 17, 
18, 19, 28, and 24, 1945, and on H.R. 4982, a bill to enable 
the Department of State more effectively to carry out its 
responsibilities in the foreign field by means of (a) public 
abroad of information about the United 
States, its people, and its policies, and (b) promotion of 
the interchange of persons, knowledge, and skills between 
the people of the United States and the peoples of other 
countries, May 14, 1946. iv, 216 pp. 

Reorganization of the Foreign Service. S. Rept. 1781, 
Mth Cong., to accompany 8. 2451. 10 pp. [Favorable 
report. | 

Providing for Membership and Participation by the 
United States in the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, and Authorizing an Ap- 
Propriation Therefor. H. Rept. 2636, 79th Cong., to ac- 
company H.J. Res. 305. 2 pp. [Favorable report. ] 

Acceptance of Certain Decorations From Foreign Gov- 
ernments. H, Rept. 2632, 79th Cong., to accompany H.J. 
Res, 887. 2 pp. [Favorable report. ] 

Disposal of Surplus Property Abroad. 
79th Cong., to accompany S. 1636. 11 pp. 
report, | 

Providing That Nationals of the United States Shall 
Not Lose Their Nationality by Reason of Voting Under 


dissemination 


H. Rept. 2546, 
[Favorable 
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Legal Compulsion in a Foreign State. S. Rept. 1742, 
79th Cong., to accompany H.R. 434. 2 pp. [Favorable 


report. | 

Amending the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917, 
As Amended. H. Rept. 2560, 79th Cong., to accompany 
HR. 6996. 6 pp. [Favorable report. ] 

Amending the Nationality Act of 1940 To Preserve the 
Nationality of Citizens Residing Abroad. H. Rept. 2559, 
79th Cong., to accompany H.R. 6995. 3 pp. [Favorable 
report. | 

Establishing the Office of Under Secretary of State for 
Xconomie Affairs. S. Rept. 1824, 79th Cong., to accom- 
pany H.R. 6646. 2 pp. [Favorable report. ] 

Third Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 1946: Hearings 
Before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
second session, on the Third Deficiency Appropriation Bill 
for 1946. ii, 857 pp. [Indexed.] 

Wartime Petroleum Policy Under the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War: Hearings Before a Special Committee 
Investigating Petroleum Resources, United States Senate, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, pursuant to S. Res. 
36 (Extending S. Res. 253, 78th Congress), a resolution 
providing for an investigation with respect to petroleum 
resources in relation to the national welfare, November 28, 
-9, and 30, 1945. iv, 280 pp. [Indexed.] 

Government Corporations Appropriation Bill for 1947: 
Hearings Before the Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, United States Senate, Seventy-Ninth Con- 
gress, second session, on H.R. 6777, an act making appro- 
priations for Government corporations and independent 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and for 


other purposes. ii, 303 pp. [Indexed.] 





Publications 











UNRRA 


UNRRA has announced the publication of A Compila- 
tion of the Resolutions on Policy, Third and Fourth Ses- 
sions of the UNRRA Council. Included in this volume are 
the resolutions on policy adopted by the Third and Fourth 
Sessions of the Council, together with a number of related 
documents, including the agreement establishing the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

Resolutions 1 through 41, adopted at Atlantic City, 1945, 
appeared in the volume entitled First Session of the Coun- 
cil of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration—Selected Documents. 

Resolutions 42 through 61, adopted at the Second Session 
in Montreal in 1944, have been brought together with reso- 
lutions adopted at the First in Atlantic City 
in 1943 in one volume entitled A Compilation of the Reso- 
lutions on Policy, First and Second Sessions of the 
UNRRA Council. 

Resolutions 62 through 93, adopted at London in 1945 
and Atlantic City in 1946, are brought together in this 
volume, which becomes volume 3 of this series. 


Session 
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purpose of the 


Training Announcements 


CLERICAL TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES; AUGUST 19-30 


The Division of Training Services is now re- 


ceiving registrations for August classes. The 


‘se classes is to improve work- 


performance and to prepare employees for greater 
responsibility within the Department. 


Each registrant must have the approval of his 


supervisor or administrative officer. To register 


for classes or t 


o secure further information call 


Miss Katherine Wilkey or Mr. Ralph S. Rowland 
on extension 2122 or 2742. The classes will meet 
daily in room 50, Main State Department Build- 
ing. A new class starts each Monday. : 


State Department Correspondence—2 weeks 


Time: 


Prerequisite: 
Instructor : 


Shorthand 1—5-5 


9-10: 30, starting Aug. 19 

11-12: 80, starting Aug. 26 
Proficiency in typewriting 
Miss Eoline Howze 

9: 45 for 4 weeks 


Instructor : 


Shorthand 2—1: 


Prerequisite: 


Instructor : 


Prerequisite : 






Previous training 
shorthand 


Miss Marian Harlin 
10-1:55 for 4 weeks 
Ability to take dictation 


8O w.p.m. 
Miss Marian Harlin 


Shorthand 3—3-8: 45 for 4 weeks 


Prerequisite: 


Instructor : 
Typewriting 1- 
Prerequisite: 


Instructor : 
Typewriting 2 


Prerequisite: 


Instructor: 


Ability to take dictation 


100 w.p.m. 


Miss Fairah Cruzan 


4-4: 45 for 4 weeks 


Gregg 


at 


at 


Vrevious training in touch type- 


writing 
Miss Fairah Cruzan 


2: (5-2: 50 for 4 weeks 
Ability to type accurately 


50 W.p.m. 
Miss Marian Harlin 


at 
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The texts of the agreed and unagreed articles of the draft treaties with [taly, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, 
and Finland as drafted by the Council of Foreign Ministers will appear in a supplement to a forthcoming 
issue of the Bulletin. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1946 
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